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INTRODUCTION 


M. R. (Matt) Penrose was born in Bullion Ravine, in Virginia City, 
Nevada, in 1881; the second son of a family of four boys and one girl. 


As a youngster he poked an inquisitive nose into all the old tunnels and 
“glory holes” on the Ledge and listened to the old timers’ tales about the 
good old days on the Ledge. His companion and boyhood chum, also born 
on the Comstock, was Fred B. Balzar. 


While Matt was still a mere lad, the pioneer Penrose family moved to a 
ranch in Mason Valley, near Wabuska, and there young Matt took to stock 
raising as naturally as he breathed. Wrangling horses, roping and branding 
were just a few of the chores in which he became adept. 


After the Penroses left the Ledge, the Balzars moved to Hawthorne, but 
during vacation periods, young Fred Balzar spent most of his time at the 
Penrose Ranch with his chum. Together the boys would ride off into the 
mountains on hunting and fishing expeditions, seeking the 


most isolated corners. With an old wagon cover and perhaps a single 
blanket for a bed, they would camp out. Over the dying embers of a fire the 
two would talk and dream of the romance and wealth that lay “just over the 
hills.” The dreams were fed by memories; memories of the stories that had 
been told to them by the miners of the Comstock. 


Matt stayed on at the ranch. Fred went to “work out.” As a butcher boy 
the latter drove a team and wagon, peddling meats to the ranchers in the 
valley. 


“Over the hills” the grass must be greener, especially where the rainbow 
rested. They wanted to see, these two, and away they went. 


Miners, teamsters, each new job taking them farther afield. Cowboys 
again; nights that sounded with the weird yippy howl of coyotes, or the 


frightened bellering of a lost calf, afraid of the big moon. Railroading; 
everything had to be tried, until it was discovered the grass was just as 
green at home, the rainbow just as pretty. 


Matt returned to the home ranch in 1901. In 1902 he won for his bride 
Miss Grace Pursel, native daughter of Mason Valley. 


With the demise of his father in 1909, young Penrose went in for 
ranching and stock-raising. Meantime Fred Balzar continued with the 
railroad. 


The year 1917 ushered M. R. Penrose into the state senate, and there also 
wearing the toga was Fred B. Balzar. The two remained in the senate for a 
number of years, during which time Penrose served on the senate prison 
committee. It was on one of the many visits to the penitentiary that he 
mentally paraphrased Lincoln. He said to himself: “If I ever get a whack at 
that thing.” 


Fred B. Balzar climbed to the highest honor within the gift of Nevadans. 
After serving as senator, then as sheriff, he was elected governor in 1927. 


When land values reached the peak in 1918, M. R. Penrose let go his 
ranch holdings and engaged in the automobile business. As a side line he 
took up aviation, in company with W. A. (Art) Keddie. They owned and 
flew the first private plane in Nevada. Although married, dignified with the 
senatorial toga, and settled into the habits of life and business, the 
irrepressible Penrose looked upon the airplane as just another thing to ride. 
Wearing the cowboy boots that he has never been able to get away from, he 
would drape himself behind the controls of his ship and fly off into the hills 
or the desert, to land in a patch of sage brush, or on a barren hillside. There 
were no landing fields in those days. Art Keddie met his death taking off 
one day near Elko, but the Lord seemed to have his arms wrapped around 
Matt Penrose. 


Fred B. Balzar had just been elected Governor of Nevada. For days on 
end the Governor-elect had listened wearily to applicants seeking easy jobs. 


One day after he had disposed of a particularly tiresome fellow, M. R. 
Penrose strode into his office. 


“Well!” the Governor-elect greeted him. “What the hell do you want?” 


“The warden’s job,” said Penrose, naively, as he seated himself. The 
Governor-elect snorted. “The warden’s job! You!” The Governor-elect 
smiled as though he knew his friend was joking. 


While the smile was still on the Governor-elect’s face, Matt Penrose 
began to talk. The talk uncovered a side of character, and a knowledge of 
things that even his life-long friend had never given Penrose credit for. 


The news got about that M. R. Penrose wanted to be superintendent of 
the Nevada State Police, and warden of the State’s Penitentiary. Every one 
knew the Penrose qualifications: Rugged courage backed by integrity. 
Letters poured in on the governor-elect. Matt got the job. This was in 1927. 
Since that time he has been out of prison only on the odd days during the 
hunting and fishing season, when the two old friends, the governor and the 
warden would drag the late Governor James Rolph of California 


into the wide open spaces of their boyhood rambles in Nevada. Sometimes 
the old mauler, Jack Dempsey, would make one of the party. Warden 
Penrose’s mother, hale and hearty, still lives on one of the old ranch 
properties near Wabuska. She takes every opportunity to visit her son at the 
prison, and returns home glorying in the work he is doing. Governor Fred 
B. Balzar died in office March 21, 1934. Governor Rolph of California 
followed into the Great Beyond June 3, 1934. Men make things; create 
monuments; preserve memories. At the bottom of everything is Man; the 
most important thing on God’s Footstool. This is so because of the tiny 
spark of His Own Divinity, the Creator put in us. This spark has dulled 
almost to extinction in too many. What is more wonderful than the desire to 
bring back that spark to a healthy glow, in those within whom it has dulled? 
That’s what Warden Penrose is trying to do, but it is his story, let him tell it. 

—Editor. 


PROLOGUE 


A SIMPLE Sermon, preached by the Master on Mount Sinai saved the 
world. A tiny cupel-furnace, a miner’s mortar, in a lonely cabin on Mount 
Davidson changed the destiny of a nation; saved the American Union. 


Out of the crude assay there sprang a Genie who developed gargantuan 
proportions. As erratic as the Lady Luck, this giant in his benevolent 
moods, would with lavish gesture, elevate nondescripts into affluency; 
make millionaires out of “muckers.” Build for the one-time poor, palaces 
beyond the wildest dreams. It structured magnificent business buildings, 
monumental in their rich architecture, to house the vast enterprises 
created.... with one hand. With the other: tumble the pretentions, the pride, 
the wealth of many into humbleness, ignominy and deep stark poverty. 


Gold was found in Nevada, as well as California in 1849. The 
adventurous seekers passed under the arch of the rainbow, making of 
Nevada only a highway in the journey to reach the pot of gold that hung at 
the end in California. The kaleidoscopic bow, however, looped over 


the High Sierras, and if one end touched California, the other caressed 
Nevada. 


From the far corners of the world they came—Crusaders—to dip eager 
fingers into the Holy Grail of the Nineteenth Century. Some came to grab 
and run; run back from whence they had come, with sudden wealth, to live 
out their acquisitions in happier surroundings than the bleak sage-strewn 
deserts, or the barren mountain sides and canyons. Not all grabbed and ran. 
Some there were who stayed to make the history of Nevada; many to write 
their names indelibly in the book of the Mystery State, by their good deeds 
and progressive citizenship. Others stayed to make necessary the prison 
about which we write. 


The broken chivalry that war always leaves, came to mend fame and 
fortune. The lust and greed that war always breeds furnished a quota of the 


influx that made Virginia City a mushroom of unparalleled growth. 


“Man-eaters” and gun fighters were abundant in the free-for-all 
stampede to snatch something from the pot, and for a time the lawless 
element held sway. 


Stage robbery was an industry, recognized and almost accepted. 
Accepted because of the general antipathy towards the Wells-Fargo Express 
Co., who exercised high- handed control of the express business. The 
company’s exhorbitant 
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tariffs amounted to little short of robbery, where the carriage of bullion was 
concerned. When a Wells-Fargo stage was held up and robbed, it was 
considered a case of thieves despoiling thieves. Homicides were of almost 
daily occurence, and heretofore honest men who had been legitimately 
engaged in stock raising, freighting or mining, left their chosen pursuits to 
“Robin Hood” the treasure-laden stages. Good neighbors were these men 
until the gates of prison clanged on their backs, and unjointed their 
intercourse with the outside world. 


These were the days when a man’s fashionable aspirations depended 
upon his hirsute adornments. The days when his life lay in the speed with 
which he could shoot from the hip. 


Compared with some of the “bad men” who held forth in Nevada, the 
James boys were pikers. The imaginary bloody gun fights of the old Dime 
Novels, were pale affairs, and the ingenuity of the modern criminal gains 
nothing, when compared with the doings of the “Knights of the Comstock.” 


The immortal Mark Twain lived among ’em and told the world about it 
in his “Roughing It.” Nevada’s own Merriam Michelson, and Phillip Verril 
Mighels contributed to the world’s knowledge of those days, and Sam 
Davis, 


to whom we are greatly indebted, compiled what is perhaps, the most 
comprehensive history of the State. 


History is still in the making, and crime still rears an ugly head in our 
midst. New ways have been discovered to handle the situation, and Nevada 
—always a little different —is successfully combating the influence of 
crime by turning completely renovated “pot hunters” back into the stream 
of decency. The method is unorthodox, lacking the accepted practices of the 
day, but it is working, and we’ll try and tell you how. 


It would take a Bret Harte to properly unfold the accumulated lore that 
reaches down to today and is your pleasure now if you will journey through 
these pages. For all the hellery that went on, something had to be done. The 
only known preventive then as now, was ... a prison. 


The State of Nevada was “Battle Born.” So was its prison. All down the 
years the prison has closely harbored belligerents who, were they in the 
crime arena today, would outshade the Floyds, the Dillingers, and the 
Capones in the ill-advised press-agentry these moderns have received. 


Today, men still seek the Pot O’ Gold that dangles at the end of the 
rainbow ... The rainbow of outlawry, colorfully glorified by a spectacular 
press. Those who persist find that: 


“The paths of Glory lead but to the grave.” 


You will fail to find the Hartian Touch in this simple chronicle. We hope 
though, that it will thrill the adventure loving: be instructive to the youth 
who is our great problem today, and be especially interesting to those tens 
of thousands who have visited our archaeological treasure house, and 
smiled or shivered at the Captain’s greeting: 


“Do you want to get in jail?” 


—The Author. 


CHAPTER I 


THE COMSTOCK 


Glorious days! Sudden wealth! Wealth that made the story of Alladin’s 
Lamp a mere jest and a mockery. Greed, gold, heroic deeds, tragedy, sudden 
death; interlaced to make the romance of California’s days of °49. 


Over the slopes of Mount Davidson they poured, soldiers of fortune, 
from the far corners of the world, on the wings of desire, a-foot, on horse- 
back, and in wagon trains, rushing as madly as men could, who had tested 
and learned the ultimate in human endurance. 


From out the frenzied horde of treasure seekers two men dropped. They 
went into what became the Comstock Lode Area, and prospected for long 
months. These men, the Grosh Brothers, were Philadelphians who knew 
metals, and in the scattered “diggin’s” already operating, they discovered, 
that for every dollar the miners saved from their gold pannings, double the 
amount in another metal was being thrown away. They fashioned a 


crude furnace and with it reduced some silver ore that wrote the first 
chapter of the sequel that was to dim even the hectic days of ’49. 


What a scene it must have been! The drab inside of a miner’s cabin, lit 
only by the ruddy glow of the furnace! The excited features of the wealth 
seekers, as they saw the first silver button! Could these men see, in this 
assay, the millionaires of the Pacific Coast? Could they vision, as though 
through a crystal, San Francisco’s splendid buildings, or the great 
enterprises that were to spring into existence, as a result of their work? 


Of the history that followed — the history of the Comstock — thousands 
of tales have been written; thousands of stories left untold. There were ups 
and downs and in betweens, that characterized the rush to the famous 
“Ledge,” but of all that has been told or left untold, no story is more typical 
than that of Sandy Bowers. For sheer romance, embodying as it does the 


sudden rise to wealth and affluence, the slip back to mediocrity, and thence 
to poverty, this tale is probably without parallel. 


Lemuel S. (Sandy) Bowers, a poor, happy-go-lucky teamster from 
Missouri, cut short his journey to the California gold fields, and stopped in 
Nevada along in 1859. 


There was nothing else for him to do in the wild territory, so he turned to 
placer mining. By the simple process of rocking and panning he eked out as 
good a living, as did those others, engaged in the same work along the 
washes and creeks of Gold Canyon. It developed that his claim, or about ten 
feet of it, covered a portion of the new discovery — The Comstock Lode. 
Adjoining his claim was that of a Mrs. Cowan, who resided in the Canyon, 
and made a living by washing and cooking for the miners. 


Both Sandy and Mrs. Cowan were simple-minded folks, and the miners 
persuaded them that they should marry. They did marry, and the two mining 
claims were likewise made one. Suddenly, right after the marriage, the 
Comstock began to belch forth its values, and the two, Sandy and his wife, 
became enormously rich. Bewildered, they did not know what to do with 
their great wealth. Some of the miners suggested that they honey-moon to 
Europe, take in the sights, and acquire the polish that their new station in 
life seemed to demand. It was suggested too, that Sandy build a palace for 
his bride; one really worthy such a woman. The palace was begun in 1861. 
For its building in the wilds of Washoe Valley, stone masons and artificers 
were imported and after seeing the work started on the new home, the 
couple prepared to visit 


Europe. Before leaving the Ledge, it was thought proper that Sandy should 
give a banquet. 


“Banquet goes,” said Sandy. 
The International Hotel, a brand new and gaudy contribution to the 


growth of Virginia City, was engaged for the occasion. Every obtainable 
luxury was ordered that the new city, or San Francisco could provide. 


Champagne was as free as water in a Spring flood. Everybody was invited, 
and everybody attended. Toasts were drunk, and in response to “our host,” 
Mr. Bowers was called upon to reply. He delivered a characteristic speech: 


“T’ve been in this yer country amongst the fust what come here. I’ve had 
powerful good luck, an’ I got money to throw at the birds. There ain’t no 
chance for a gentleman to spend his coin in this country, an’ there ain’t 
nothin’ much to see, so me an’ Mrs. Bowers is goin’ to Yoorup to take in 
the sights. One of the great men of this country was in this region not a 
great while back. That was Horace Greeley. I saw him, an’ he didn’t look 
like no great shakes. Outside 0’ him the only great men I’ve saw in this 
country is Governor Nye an’ Old Winnemucca. Now me an’ Mrs. Bowers is 
goin’ to Yoorup to see die Queen of England and the other great men of 
them countries, an’ I hope you'll all 


jine in an’ drink Mrs. Bowers’ health. Thar’s plenty of champagne, an’ 
money ain’t no object.” 


Sandy and his wife spent several years abroad and purchased a great deal 
of extravagant furniture, laces and pictures for the palace in Washoe Valley, 
which was completed at a cost of over $400,000. When he returned he still 
had money to “throw at the birds;” the hawks and vultures and other birds 
of prey getting most of it. 


Ignorant of business, with no friendly spirit to instruct or advise, he 
continued to throw his money at the birds, with the approval of flatterers 
and robbers. His princely fortune was soon wasted, although for a time his 
mine produced a million dollars a year. 


Sandy died in 1869, in the prime of life, and his wife continued on at the 
gorgeous mansion at the foot of Slide Mountain, not far distant from the 
now, State Prison. The remnant of the once fabulous fortune was 
completely dissipated through the malicious cheating of mill operators and 
the great lack of business understanding. Mrs. Bowers had to give up her 
palace and earn a precarious living by telling fortunes, until her death in 
1903. Before the trip to Europe, Mrs. Bowers was wont to pose in front of 
her mirror, and rehearse for her own delectation 


the actions she intended to vaunt before Queen Victoria. She would drape 
herself in fine silken gowns and preen and strut, talking all the while into 
her mirror, in the phrases she would use when presented at the English 
Court. 


“T have a palace of my own, your Majesty, with a lake just beyond. 
When you can, you must come and see me sometime.” 


And now page Mae West. Ask her if she ever heard of the Washoe 
Seeress. 


Forty years ago, a Reno newspaper man visited the mansion, and painted 
the following pen picture of the scene. No one has been able to learn the 
reporter’s name; 


“The gate was tied up, and the unbroken road showed that no carriages 
had passed through it for many a day. A stroll over the grounds showed that 
they were really deserted by everything except the birds and jack-rabbits. 
The dancing hall was empty and the old bath house supplied with water 
from the hot springs had been turned into a sort of hostelry for the 
wayfaring tramps, who at the approach of footsteps crawled out and betook 
themselves to the hills. The trees, no longer pruned or cared 


for, had begun to assume the form and look of the natural production. The 
fountain which in better days had sent its jet of silver high into the air, and 
showered its spray upon the grass when the wind was high, had evidently 
not been in a state of activity for years. The upper basin was as dry as a 
lime kiln, and the lower one was in but little better condition. At the 
approach of the scribe, a number of frogs croaked a _ lugubrious 
acknowledgment, which, if the language of the reptiles means anything, 
was a palpable hint to take a walk. A black snake lay coiled on the edge of 
the masonry. Unabashed by human presence, he continued basking in the 
sun, and bore the air of a party who knew his rights. Lizards darted in and 
out of the crevices of the stones; and mottled toads with bellies of 


aldermanic pattern, sweated and sweltered in the grass, the growth of which 
no lawn-mower had ever worried. 


“The house had kept pace with the grounds, in the matter of decay. The 
doors were all nailed up, and any one stepping upon the porch would wager 
any amount that the building was empty. Each tread was multiplied into a 
score of echoes which only empty houses respond to. A peep through the 
windows showed nothing but uncarpeted floors, bare walls and ghastly 
white ceilings. 


“In one corner, however, the reporter discovered a 


ragged plaid apron whose stains of yellow soap, etc., told of its brave 
service in the interest of cleanliness and its many desperate encounters with 
the washboard. 


“At the north end of the house, evergreens, boxwood, and laurel grew, 
each after their own fashion as if in their native forest, and the tall grass and 
weeds reared themselves so rankly that if they could only hold out through 
the long winter, and tackle the proposition afresh in the spring, they would 
outstrip the trees. Masses of coarse ivy, with leaves as broad as one’s hand 
hung from the walls. The presence of this plant, which seems to gloat over 
decay and foster dilapidation, completed the picture for a ruins; without ivy 
it is only a fraud of a ruin anyway, and will not pass muster as a genuine 
antiquity.” 


The palace finally became the property of Mr. Henry Ritter, of Reno, and 
it is now used as a summer resort. Mr. Ritter restored some of the old 
beauty at great expense, and to some extent the old scenes of gaiety are re- 
enacted in summer, when gay picnic and moonlight excursions come down 
from Reno and Carson City. 


Sandy Bowers was not the only one who rose to whatever grandeur great 
wealth brings. He was just typical. Nor was he alone in the nearly as sudden 
drop. Always it 


seems that where men toil to wrest values from virgin sources, the attraction 
to those who “toil not, neither do they spin,” but are always well-arrayed, is 
irresistible. These “lilies” came along in the rush, and it was not long before 
they controlled nearly everything on the Ledge, for a time at least. 


The first lull in the stampede to the Comstock, showed the actual miners 
with a tremendous tonnage of rich ore, but no machinery or equipment with 
which to recover the values. All kinds of processes were used beginning 
with the use of herds of mules, which with bare hoofs pounded the rock to a 
fineness that would permit wealth to be extracted; then the Mexican arastra, 
and the large heavy wheel that rolled around a circular box over the ore. 
The lack of machinery to crush the ore tempted some to build reduction 
works, even though they had no mines, and cater to the mine owners with 
their “custom mills.” These custom mills sprang up everywhere. The cost of 
material for building, and the excessive tribute paid to freighters, soon 
exhausted the resources of the millers, and in most instances, they had to 
borrow to complete their enterprise. 


The Bank of California established an agency in Virginia City and made 
loans at high rates of interest. In 


1865-66 there was a decline in ore production. The result was that the little 
mills were hard pressed. The Bank of California began to promptly 
foreclose and took the mills at the mortgage rate. Then came the scheme 
that proposed to squeeze the heart out of the Comstock. 


An outfit known as the “Bank Ring” incorporated to relieve the Bank of 
California, at cost, of the mills which had fallen into its hands. Some of the 
charter members were D. O. Mills, William Sharon and W. C. Ralston. The 
blood-sucker was named the Union Mine and Milling Co. The company 
proceeded to drain the life-blood from the Ledge by keeping its own mills 
operating at full capacity, while the remaining outside mills could not get so 
much as a pound of rock to crush. So relentlessly did the company pursue 
its policy of squeezing, that within two years practically all the non- 
company mills fell into its greedy hands, at a mere fraction of their cost. 


The freezing out of the little mill owners, and the exorbitant charges 
made for the company’s work, was only the beginning. After a while the 
company found it difficult to get enough ore to keep all their plants running, 
so they instructed the various mine superintendents over whom they 
somehow acquired control, to mix ordinary 


waste rock with the good ore, thus bulking the material sent to the company 
mills. To such an extent was this done as a downright thieving practice, that 
some of the largest and richest deposits were exhausted without paying 
more than the cost of mining and milling. Even beyond this deliberate 
robbery, the power to thus regulate the output of the mines was used to milk 
the stock market. 


No wonder Sandy Bowers and plenty of others like him, were reduced to 
poverty. No wonder the descendants of this “Bank Ring” have the money 
and prestige to occupy the seats of the mighty today, and revel in the 
choicest honors this country has to bestow. No wonder the desire for a 
prison became paramount in the minds of the righteous. The greatest 
wonder of all is that the law of the day did not exterminate these men as it 
did the lesser rogues. 


Down in the hot turbid bowels of the Lode, a miner sweated and toiled. 
While all the highbindery was going on, this man struggled with an honesty 
of purpose to reach a point where he could make himself felt against the 
San Francisco Bank Ring. After a few years of mucking and groveling in 
the depths, John Mackay rose to the surface as superintendent of the 
Caledonia Mine, and from there he went to the great Bullion Mine. He had 
been on the 


Lode since 1860, and knew every inch of it. With John Mackay, became 
allied James G. Fair, and together these two raised a tumult of revolt. With 
very little capital at their disposal, Mackay and Fair sought control of the 
Hale and Norcross Mine. They got help from James C. Flood and William 
S. O’Brien, San Francisco saloon keepers, who knew nothing about mining, 
but had full confidence in Messrs. Mackay and Fair. These saloon keepers 
stacked all the money they had and could raise behind Mackay and Fair. 


Then the courageous “Davids” started in on “Goliath.” Control of the 
desired Norcross and Hale property was obtained, and immediately 
dividends were paid, and continued to be paid until the ore body was 
completely worked out. 


This was the first thrust at the precious gang of thieves, the Union Mine 
and Milling Co. 


To the Bank Ring, Mackay and Fair were simply impertinent. They were 
annoying rather than dangerous. 


The next blow the “Davids” delivered was a little harder. Harder and 
faster still did Mackay and Fair thrust and hammer until the blood-suckers 
began to reel under the punishment, and finally crumbled to a second-rate 
power on the Ledge. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, WHERE “CHAMPAGNE 
FLOWED AS FREELY AS WATERS INA 
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The terrific battle that Mackay, Fair, Flood and O’Brien waged to wrest 
control from the outlaws, was perhaps the most bitter ever staged in the 
West. It was quite natural that bad blood showed between the rivals. Sharon 
of the Bank Ring, said that Flood and O’Brien of the Mackay group were 
nothing but “bit” whiskey sellers. This because they operated saloons in 
San Francisco. The same Sharon said also that he would make John Mackay 
pack his blankets over the Geiger Grade. 


Flood slammed right back that some day he would sell “bit” whiskey 
over the counter of the Bank of California. John Mackay calmly contended, 
in answer to Sharon, that he was able to pack his blankets over any grade, 
but that Sharon couldn’t pack his blankets many feet without stopping to 
rest. 


The result of the battle was—Mackay and his cohorts succeeded in 
closing the Bank of California. 


When the world heard that the Bank had closed its doors, a howling mob 
collected near the bank building, and it required all the police reserves that 
San Francisco could muster, to hold the crowd in check. Excitement reigned 
supreme in San Francisco on account of the bank failure. 


Mackay and O’Brien were there, and O’Brien, who had threatened to 
sell whiskey over the bank’s counter, proceeded to make good his boast. He 
planted a wicker demijohn on the counter and set out some glasses, but 
Mackay’s sense of fitness intervened. He grabbed his partner by the collar 
and hustled him away from the counter into another room with the 
demiohn and the bar glasses. 


“The mob,” shouted Mackay, “will come in here and hang us all, if you 
start that foolishness.” 


Mackay’s memory is justifiably venerated in Nevada. He was a great 
man. The accumulation of a mighty fortune only made him more 
considerate, gentle and generous. His pathway was lined with charities 
without ostentation or a trace of false pride. An industrial king by nature, a 


high-souled royal-hearted gentleman, in direct contrast to the thieves he 
downed. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BIRTH OF A PRISON 


A PRISON with a family tree! 


You'll have a job limbing the tree, because no diagram is furnished. 
Here’s the genesis: 


The Sire: Abram Curry. 
The Dam: The Loose Territorial Legislature. 


Meet the Sire! His facial characteristics are difficult to discern because 
of times and fashions decreed by a scarcity of tonsorial parlors, and a lack 
of safety razors. His eyes were keen, peeping through the mask of beard, 
because they appraised the potentialities of Eagle Valley. His nose sharp, 
because it smelled out the sweetest spot in Ormsby County. Put a husky 
pioneer’s body, clad in buckskin or homespun shirt that tucked inside a pair 
of denims, below the leonine head; then tuck the denims, in their turn, into 
the tops of cow-hide boots, and you have the type, if you stand him up six 
feet or so, in your mind’s 


eye. No photo has been handed down through the swiftly moving scenes to 
perpetuate his likeness, but history has marked him as a public-spirited and 
progressive citizen. 


Abram Curry crossed over from California in ’58. He came to make his 
fortune and with the avowed intention of becoming Nevada’s first realtor. 
At Mormontown, that we now call Genoa, Abe slid from his horse, and 
immediately began to dicker with the natives. He wanted some choice 
corner lots, at his price. The boys that were there first, evidently didn’t like 
the man, or—whatever he used for money. He clambered wearily back 
aboard his cayuse, with the parting shot, that he’d go farther and build a 
town of his own. He did. He bought a ranch in what is now Ormsby County 


for a few dollars and several horses. The eastern boundaries of the ranch 
were the Warm Springs and the ground upon which today stands the 
Nevada State Prison. The west end was to become Carson City, and remain 
the capital of the state. 


The overland emigrant trail that wiggled the Forty-Niners through 
Nevada, and into California, and later became the much-burdened route 
between Virginia City and Carson, wound by the Springs. There Curry 
seeded down a “station” which, watered by the enervating moisture, soon 
branched into a hotel. 


The Warm Springs Hotel became a hostelry of parts. There the traveler 
could choose between quiet rest and repose, after a long dusty ride or a 
night of high revelry at whatever game he chose, and with whatever brand 
he fancied to cut the dust from his travel-clogged “innards.” A desert 
caravanseral, it was too, much of the road house. Road house in the sense 
that it offered relaxation for the tired business man, even as road houses do 
today. The choicest wines and liquors graced the shelves of the bar room. 
Beautiful women adorned the dance floors, and since horses were the only 
means of travel, a bountiful supply of native hay was kept on hand. Mine 
host dispensed accommodation and entertainment for man and beast. 


When the split came that separated Nevada from Utah, Carson City was 
designated the capital of the new territory. The struggles of the new 
government were pathetically funny. The easiest thing of all was to get 
legislators, although the pay was only three dollars a day, plus the honor 
and distinction. More difficult was the task of finding a place for the new 
government to sit. Carson City definitely refused to furnish free quarters, 
and decidedly ignored the request to rent a legislative hall on credit. 


When “Old Abe” Curry heard of this, he sprang into the breach. Had it 
not been for “Uncle Abe,” the legislature would have been forced to 
function in the shade of the dusty sage brush, with the desert sand for seats. 
With a generosity that in modern times would be viewed from down over 
the nose, he tendered his Warm Springs Hotel as a legislative forum, rent 
free. His offer was accepted. To cap this kindness, public spirited Abe built 


a dinky railroad from the Springs to Carson, about a mile and a half. The 
railroad was horse-drawn and slow, but none the less able to transport the 
law-makers to and from their momentous labors. 


With all this, it was not long before the Warm Springs Hotel became a 
rendezvous for the bloods, the sports and the politicians. Near as it was to 
Carson, the hotel was a handy recreation for the legislature, even after that 
body removed to permanent quarters in Carson City. To the hotel the 
members would adjourn to seek solace for the headaches resultant from 
argument and battle. 


One night, after a particularly heated session, the solons descended on 
the resort in a body and gave themselves up to the things the hotel had to 
offer. Along towards morning the wine grew rosy. Perhaps it all started 
because some one of the law body remembered a rather pointed 


speech that had been hurled at him on the floor. It may be that somebody’s 
antipathy smouldering under the cloak of friendship, was fanned into a 
blaze that a liquor-fuddled brain could no longer control. Again, it may 
have been the sheer hilarity of the occasion. Whatever the reason, without 
warning, a bottle winged in true flight towards the highly garnished shelf 
loaded with its kin, and sent the rest of the glass family crashing like so 
many bowling pins to destruction. As though this was a signal, a free-for-all 
started, developed, grew until the hotel premises resembled the debris after 
a young earthquake. 


After the riot subsided, the hotel man with natural umbrage howled for 
compensation. He harangued the boisterous crowd and demanded damage 
under threat of exposure, and promised to wreak vengeance and disgrace on 
the heads of the solons unless they squared things at once. 


In all that crowd there was not enough money left to buy another round 
of drinks, let alone pay for the havoc wrought. What was to be done? 


The hotel man fumed and fretted at the heels of the law-makers like an 
angry terrier, until some one of the partially sobered gang, bethought—even 
as politicians do 


today—of the public treasury. Some one knew of the little hoard that lay, 
supposedly safe, within the iron walls of the territorial cash box. Some one 
in that crowd knew just how to twist or turn, whatever had to be turned or 
twisted, to swing wide the door or raise the lid. Out of the huddle of wine- 
smart thinking, an idea was conceived. 


The dignity of the legislature was under threat of sacrifice; what more 
disgraceful than to have the story of the night’s revelry broadcast! What 
more fitting than that the people’s money should be used to uphold the 
dignity of their representatives! Once conceived and mouthed, the idea 
grew, and the scheme caught the boozy fancy of those involved. The 
situation was saved! 


It is not hard to picture the manner with which the hotel man was assured 
of immediate payment. One can see the bravest of the group standing amid 
the debris; can almost hear the alcoholic-stuttered, bombastic utterances, 
accompanied by the most approved Delsartian gesticulation, and in a 
manner more appropriate for a colored revival meeting, the murmured 
amens. 


The hotel man was prevailed upon and accepted the assurances. The 
boys trooped off to Carson, and it is alleged . .. cleaned the strong box of 
the territorial government 


of all its contents, leaving only a single dime, that somehow escaped the 
search. Almost within the hour the destruction was paid for, and with 
another round of drinks, the party retired in all dignity to their various 
abodes. 


It is not known how well the embattled members slept that night. But the 
morning after ... ! 


Realization of what had happened came with the first “eye-opener.” 
Those who had partied so whole-heartedly the night before, sought each 
other in a hectic effort to get the straight of the night’s happenings. This 


made plain, the job now was to again save their faces. Once again a saviour 
was needed. The occasion called for even quicker thinking, smarter action 
than had the dilemma of a few hours past. 


Alcohol-dulled brains had remained alert enough to care for the night’s 
fun. It followed then, that cleared from the fumes of intoxication, these 
same brains could function to even better advantage. Once again heroic 
measures were called for. The raid on the treasury must never be known. 
The money must be replaced at once. 


Deep corrugations lined the brows of the members until some one made 
a suggestion. The suggestion was worked into solution, and— 


That day the legislature passed a bill providing for the lease of the Warm 
Springs property, to be used for a much needed prison. 


Read what the ever decorous Sam Davis says in his History of Nevada, 
then judge if this little story be truth or fable 


“Abram Curry, who had furnished a place for the meeting of the 
legislature, next provided the territory with a place for its prisoners. He 
leased the government his Warm Springs property and a stone quarry 
adjoining, a couple of miles southeast of Carson. He was elected the first 
warden of the institution.” 


CHAPTER III 


THE FIRST NOTORIOUS CONVICT IN 
THE NEW PRISON 


JOHN R. BLACKBURN, who had been Deputy United States Marshal, 
was elected sheriff of Ormsby County when Nevada organized as a 
territory. Blackburn was a fine looking, well-whiskered fellow, with the 
mannerisms of the Old South. When he first started his career he was quite 
popular, but his success as a politician seemed to go to his head. Whatever 
following the man had, gradually dwindled, as the sheriff depreciated his 
qualifications as an officer and a gentleman, by dissipation and the 
unlicensed use of power. He developed a riotous temper, and soon, instead 
of being respected as a dignified law officer, he was condemned and 
considered a very dangerous and reckless outlaw. 


A sample of his character is shown in the arrest of a man on the Old 
Emigrant Trail, a little way beyond the prison. He brought the prisoner to 
town, and instead of 


carrying him on to jail, he stopped at a saloon, and with the prisoner began 
drinking. The prisoner was already drunk, and in the saloon began to sing. 
The fellow had a well developed pair of lungs, and his choice of songs ran 
to the lewd. Blackburn cautioned the prisoner to stop his singing, but the 
happy roisterer continued with his noisy tuneless arias. This annoyed the 
sheriff. He repeated his order to the man to stop, punctuating the command 
with a bullet right between the eyes. The man died immediately. Blackburn 
calmly remarked: 


“T guess that will stop the son-of-a-gun.” 
The dead man lay where he had fallen, in front of the bar. With absolute 


indifference, the sheriff bought drinks for the crowd, and calmly clinked 
glasses over the dead body of his victim. 


Along about the time Blackburn had become almost intolerable, a 
renegade named Plummer came to Carson City. Plummer was a double- 
dyed murderer, who had directed the play of an infamous band of 
desperadoes. He was badly wanted by the California authorities, and 
Nevada peace officers were on the look-out for him. 


Plummer sought sanctuary in Carson and found a friend there in William 
Mayfield. Mayfield was a gambler 


and man-about-town. He took Plummer and sheltered him in his cabin. 
Besides Mayfield, the fugitive had another friend in town named Jack 
Harris. Harris, deeming the Mayfield refuge unsafe for Plummer, cut a hole 
in the ceiling of his home, and on the rafters above arranged a bed and other 
accomodations, to which Plummer was removed from the Mayfield cabin. 
After Plummer was boosted through the aperture, the ceiling was repaired 
and the hole completely hidden. 


Blackburn, the sheriff, never did like Mayfield, the gambler. With more 
malice than deduction, while looking for Plummer, the sheriff searched 
Mayfield’s cabin. He was just too late. Plummer had been transferred to the 
Harris domicile. The sheriff questioned Mayfield who frankly admitted that 
the fugitive had been at his cabin. The thought that he had barely missed his 
man rankled in the sheriff’s breast, and as was his custom, he proceeded to 
get drunk. 


Whiskey and blood seemed to be the cocktail Blackburn craved, and his 
efforts towards satiation embraced the decent folks, as well as the 
disreputable. He had wanted to get Plummer in the worst way, and during 
his frantic drunken search he so terrorized the community, that even 


the best folks considered that the man who would kill the sheriff would be 
doing a public service. 


Failing in the hunt for Plummer, Blackburn again accosted Mayfield. He 
sought the gambler out, and deliberately accused him of continuing to hide 
Plummer. Mayfield somehow dodged away from the drink-crazy sheriff and 


maneuvered out of sight. Blackburn, however, kept on his trail, and met up 
with Mayfield the same evening in a saloon. With pointed aggressiveness, 
the officer began to work on the gambler; by direct insult he tried to worry 
Mayfield into a fighting mood. The gambler wanted no trouble, and 
although he winced under the sheriff’s blackguarding, he managed to retain 
control of his temper. This was more than Blackburn could stand. 


“T can arrest anyone.” Blackburn shouted. “I’m going to get Plummer 
and no one can stop me. I can even arrest you, Bill Mayfield.” 


“You can arrest me, if you have a warrant,” Mayfield replied quietly, 
“but you can’t without.” 


“T tell you,” the sheriff frothed, “I can arrest you or any one else, and 
GD you, Pll arrest you anyhow.” 


The sheriff’s right hand hovered tensely over his holstered 


gun, his legs spread in a fighting balance. The two men eyed each other for 
a moment, then quicker than thought, as Blackburn drew his gun, friends 
grabbed his arm, halting another murder, but only for a moment. With a 
lunge the sheriff tossed his interference aside and made for Mayfield. Even 
as he fired, Mayfield sprang, and once, twice, thrice ... six times, the 
gambler plunged his bowie knife into the breast of the sheriff. Blackburn 
who had used his office to terrorize a whole community, slithered to the 
floor, dead. During the resultant confusion and excitement Mayfield 
escaped. That night the gambler concealed himself in a hog-pen. The next 
day his friends rallied to his support, and better quarters were found for him 
to hide in. 


In spite of the relief occasioned by the sheriff’s demise, a large reward 
was offered for the killer’s arrest. Some one, for the reward, tipped the law, 
and gambler Mayfield was taken into custody. 


The greatest civil struggle in history was on. Feeling ran high over the 
Blackburn-Mayfield episode. Blackburn was a Unionist, in spite of his 
southern affectations. Mayfield was a Secessionist. For a while after the 


knifing, the affair developed into a political quarrel, and conflict seemed 
inevitable. 


Mayfield was well liked, and in fear lest his many friends attempt a 
rescue, Governor Nye obtained a military force from Fort Churchill to 
guard the prisoner. 


The gambler’s trial was urged, and he faced the bar with little delay. For 
his defense he obtained the services of a distinguished gentleman who had 
recently run for governor of California. This man, John R. McConnell, was 
a red hot Secessionist and he joined talent with Jonas Seeley, just as decided 
a Unionist, to free Mayfield. On the face of the evidence it seemed that the 
gambler should have been acquitted on the grounds of self defense. He was 
convicted, however, and sentenced to hang February 28, 1862. The defense 
claimed the trial was unfair, as did the gambler’s friends, because ... there 
was not a Democrat on the jury. 


The general thankfulness for Blackburn’s death aroused a feeling of 
gratefulness in many of both parties towards Mayfield, who had really 
benefited the community. There followed a desire to save him from his fate. 


To obtain a pardon was hopeless because of the heated politics. A new 
trial was out of the question, owing to existing public feeling, and all efforts 
towards appeal fell flat. Finally two judges of the Supreme Court were 
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whipped into line, either by bribery, threats or other means notoriously 
famous in those days. A stay of execution was granted in the Mayfield 
proceedings, until the case could be brought before the Supreme Court en 
banc. This move indefinitely postponed the execution, and made it very 
uncertain. The authorities were persuaded to dismiss the military guard and 
transfer the prisoner to ... The Territorial Prison. 


Abram Curry was the warden. Kind hearted, public spirited Old Abe. His 
sympathy was with the accused. Like a lot of other good citizens, he felt 
that something was owing to the condemned man for getting rid of the 
rotten Blackburn. Certainly the debt should not be paid by imprisoning the 
gambler. So, Mayfield was furnished with tools to cut off his irons. He 
proceeded cautiously enough so that the thing would look right. About nine 
o’clock one evening he slid out of the prison, and met friends who awaited 
with a thousand dollars and the fastest horse obtainable. He was urged to 
speed for the Idaho wilderness, as nothing could save him should he fall 
into the hands of the authorities again. 


In a spirit of bravado, Mayfield sent the Carson papers an account of his 
escape. He took all the credit for himself, 


and portrayed his successful delivery as a result of his own cleverness. 


“The guard,” wrote Mayfield, “was walking back and forth in the ward 
room, while old man Curry was playing cards with some of the work hands, 
about ten feet from my cell. I got down on my knees, and watching the old 
man’s eyes, started for the door. As I got to it, I saw the old man raising a 
“hand” that had just been dealt to him, and as his eyes were directed 
towards me, I thought I had better wait until he got a big hand, for being an 
old gambler myself, I knew it would excite an unsophisticated gambler to 
have a high hand dealt to him. A few minutes afterwards, a big Irishman 
who was in the game, got a big hand, queens and sevens, before the draw. 
He bet twenty beans. The old man stayed and they took one card each. The 
old man caught a king, making a king-full. The Irishman drew a queen, 
making him a queen-full. They bet and bet, until they had about two 
hundred beans in the pot. All this time I was fixing to go, and I came to the 
conclusion that if I couldn’t go on this hand, I never could, and so I went.” 


With plenty of speed under him, Mayfield was soon over the line, out of 
Nevada and into California. 


Back in Carson City there was a girl with whom the 


gambler was madly infatuated. Torn between his love of freedom and his 
lady-love, the lady won, and the escaped fugitive made an about face and 
rode back into Nevada. He went to Huffaker’s in the Truckee Meadows, and 
began communicating with his enamorita. It was not long before the whole 
community knew of his whereabouts, and his friends tried to persuade him 
on his way out of Nevada. Their efforts proved in vain. 


A new sheriff was elected soon after Blackburn’s death, and quite 
naturally did not make any great display of ingratitude towards the man 
who had emptied the berth for him. Gasterie, the new sheriff, was forced by 
popular clamor to seek Mayfield and endeavor to bring him in. The 
preparations for the gambler’s capture were made known to his friends, 
even to the exact time the sheriff intended to arrive at Mayfield’s sanctuary. 
The news was hurried to Mayfield, but in his indifference he paid no 
attention to the warning until the officers arrived. As the law approached 
the house, Mrs. Huffaker hid the wanted man behind some dresses that 
hung on a wall. Completely concealed, except for the feet and the lower 
legs, Mayfield stayed put, like an ostrich who buries his head in the sand, 
leaving his bulk exposed. The officers 


searched the house from cellar to roof but did not find their man. 
The sheriff, returning to Carson, explained to Mayfield’s friends: 
“T could see him all the time, but I could not find him.” 
The sheriff’s official report stated that the rumor that Mayfield was at 


Huffaker’s was without the slightest foundation. The search was 
abandoned. 


At last Mayfield’s carelessness wearied his friends who told him if he 
did not leave the country they’d reneg on him. Made aware of his danger by 
this threat, the fugitive worked his way up through Humboldt county and 
thence into the Salmon river country in Idaho. 


Just a year later Mayfield got into a row over a card game. He pulled a 
gun on a man named Evans. Evans told Mayfield that he was not “heeled”. 


“Then,” said Mayfield, “go and get ‘heeled’, because the next time we 
meet one of us must die.” 


The very next day, the gambler was walking along the 


street with two friends. They came to a muddy spot and broke into Indian 
file to cross a narrow plank. Mayfield reached the center of the plank, when 
the man, Evans, who had “heeled” himself, shot from concealment, 
emptying two loads of buckshot into the gambler’s breast. Within the hour, 
the man who had come so near to starting a bloody partisan strife in 
Nevada, was beyond human law. 


CHAPTER IV 


KILLERS 


THE territory had a prison, but it failed to hold its first notorious convict. 
Nor did the fact that a penal institution had been established, exercise any 
salutary effect on the lawless element. 


Virginia City and the neighborhood was producing millions of dollars 
every month. The precious metals in the form of bullion was sent either to 
the mint at Carson City, or farther on to San Francisco. En route to either 
destination, it offered easy wealth to the many who had what it took to get it 
away from the express company. 


Besides the “Knights of the Roads,” who confined their activities to 
Wells-Fargo stages, there were men like Farmer Peel, who for a time at 
least, were considered necessary evils. Not so evil at that, because the 
killings they were responsible for, were cleanups that rid the community of 
bad men who were not so choosy in their victims. 


Peel was a most curious character. He had a pleasing appearance and 
was, physically, pretty much of a man. When sober, one could not wish to 
meet a nicer chap. He was well-mannered and rounded out something like a 
gentleman. But drunk or sober he had the “killer instinct.” He was not 
exactly quarrelsome, but he bore the burden of a title, “Chief,” that some 
quirk or other made him proud of, and always ready to defend. 


A foolish, little Irishman called “Eldorado Johnny,” would-be bad man 
and gun fighter, drifted into Virginia City one day and heard of Farmer Peel. 
The newcomer dropped into a saloon one evening while Peel was drinking 
at the bar, and nonchalantly asked if there were any “Chiefs” around. 


“You probably intend that remark for me,” said Peel who was well in his 
cups. 


“Any one can take it up who likes,” Eldorado replied. 


“Very well,” said Peel quietly. “We’ll settle it right now. Let’s go out into 
the street.” 


The would-be tough accepted the invitation and went out into the street, 
but Peel stopped just in the doorway of the saloon. Eldorado turned to look 
for Peel, and just as 


the two faces showed to each other, the Farmer dropped the other in his 
tracks, with a shot that dead-centered the heart. 


Peel was never punished for his Virginia City killings, perhaps because 
the authorities considered his victims better dead than alive. In fact he was 
only arrested once. 


One day something upset the Chief and he became drunker than was 
usually his wont. Parading in and out of the saloons, boisterously rough and 
nasty, he had friends and foes alike, seeking cover like scared jackrabbits. 
Men gathered on street corners and heatedly discussed the need of putting 
Peel behind bars ... until they saw him coming towards them. Then they, 
too, sought safety in speed. After half a day spent in terrorizing the town, 
some officers and citizens “ganged” the rioter. A fierce battle ensued, but by 
sheer weight of numbers, the crowd dragged Peel in front of Police Judge 
Davenport. 


The doughty judge, apparently fearful of the man, quickly disposed of 
the case by imposing a fine of one hundred dollars—a mere nothing in 
those days. Peel did not have that much money on him. After his riotous 
rounds he had, in fact, no money at all. He told the judge that if he’d let him 
go on his own recognizance, he’d get the money right away and settle up. 


Now the honorable judge was a mild old gentleman, whose great hobby 
was the cultivation of an extremely long beard of which he was very proud. 
The judge was glad to get rid of Peel without a disturbance in his court 
room. He primped and stroked his beard in high satisfaction. 


Peel rolled from the court room muttering, and directed his uncertain gait 
very certainly towards the nearest saloon. There, he put on sideboards and 
on top of the load he already carried, tanked up some more. When his over- 
capacity reached the final limit, he returned to the court which was still in 
session, and walked up to the judge. 


“Your honor,” he stuttered thickly, “I’ve come to settle up.” “Very good 
of you, Mr. Peel.” The judge stroked his whiskers nervously, as he made the 
acknowledgment. 


“Very good of you, I’m sure.” 


Peel reached a big hand towards the bench, and quick as a flash seized 
the judge’s pride. Using the whiskers as a handle, the Chief thereupon 
banged the judge’s head violently against the wall. Bang! bang! and again, 
until the old gentleman was about dead. 


Half a dozen or more officers were in the room, but no one made an 
effort to stop what looked like deliberate murder. The officers knew the 
man too well, and were simply afraid of him in that mood. 


After Peel had mauled the judge to his heart’s content, he reeled away 
and out of the court room. Nothing was ever done about the affair. The 
judge survived, and the fine was considered settled. 


Peel was a killer that never reached the penitentiary. Another, Sam 
Brown: 


Lacking the genial and gentlemanly qualities that characterized Peel in 
his better moods, Brown was simply a snake in human form. His very 
features portrayed the innate hellishness of the man. He killed for the sheer 
sake of seeing blood flow. Sam Brown, emulating Judge Davenport, went in 
for long whiskers. So long were the outlaw’s that he needs must keep them 
tied under his chin. Grotesque, ugly to loathesomeness, Brown opened his 
bloody career on his arrival in Nevada, by carving a man to pieces. He had 
nothing against his first victim; simply met the man, picked a quarrel with 


him, and then started in with his cutlery, much in the manner a butcher 
might carve a hog. Then—the utter callousness of the fellow allowed 


him to wrap a blanket around his victim, place him under a card table, and 
fall asleep beside the mutilated corpse. 


Peace officers were afraid of Brown. No one was anxious to arrest him, 
and with killing after wanton killing on his card, he romped around the 
territory, glorying in the knowledge that men made way for him whenever 
he appeared. 


Down in Genoa a man was being tried for murder. Brown did not know 
the man except by reputation, but his insane vanity prompted him to boast 
that he would step down to Genoa, and testify for the murder, and make the 
court like it. To make good his boast the outlaw did go to Genoa. 


When the killer entered the court room, every window offered an artery 
of traffic for the spectators who scrambled from Brown’s presence, and 
every chair or desk, a rampart for those who could not break through the 
traffic jam. One man, however, kept his head. It was Senator William R. 
Stewart who was there to help prosecute the accused prisoner. Stewart saw 
the effect Brown’s mere presence had on, not only the spectators, but 
officers as well. Here, then, was Stewart, a good man, alone of all 


the crowd, against Brown, the notorious bad man, who in his vain 
confidence, considered it only necessary to loll in the doorway, with his 
pig-like eyes leering contemptuously, to cause pandemonium. Almost, that 
was all that was required. Almost, but not quite. 


A quick glance at the man, a quicker drawing of both his guns, and 
Senator Stewart covered Brown, ordering the outlaw to throw up his hands. 
The killer, thunder-struck at the temerity of the lawyer, obeyed. When his 
slits of eyes levelled with those of the senator, a streak of fear colored his 
amazement, for behind the Colts in the lawyer’s hands, a pair of cold, 
steady eyes set with purpose, warned the outlaw, that here too might be a 
killer. 


“Now, Mr. Brown,” Stewart spoke quietly in the sudden stillness of the 
room. “You have boasted that you would come on down here and swear the 
defendant free; that you would make the court accept your testimony. I am 
here to tell you, that if you attempt any gun play, or give any false 
testimony, I'll blow your fool brains out.” 


Senator Stewart kept Brown covered and ordered him onto the witness 
stand. He immediately began to examine Brown, while the spectators and 
officers crept quietly back to their places. Stewart made several kinds of 
jackasses out 


of the killer by the legerdemaine of his biting and virile tongue. The killer, 
under the smooth, sharp questioning of the senator, admitted that he knew 
nothing whatever about the case. He made a good witness for the state by 
also admitting that the defendant bore a bad reputation. 


The defense during Brown’s examination mustered a little courage, and 
interrupted the proceedings, whining that the witness was being intimidated 
by the prosecution. Stewart, with guns still centered on Brown’s huge chest, 
smiled coldly at the witness, and without taking his eyes off the killer, 
answered: 


“T am merely trying to keep the witness from intimidating anyone else.” 
He addressed the witness: “Mr. Brown, you do not consider that you have 
been intimidated by any one?” The quiet voice of the senator and the slight 
rise of his eyebrows emphasized the question. 


Brown was in a bad spot. He had been bullying the whole countryside 
for a long time, and now he was loath to admit that some one was bullying 
him. His cunning strategy came to the fore, and he appealed to the most 
vulnerable spot in a lawyer’s armor. Instead of answering the question he 
told Senator Stewart that he, Brown, was wanted in Plumas County, 
California, for an assault with 


a deadly weapon. He offered the senator five hundred dollars to defend him. 
Stewart, noble senator, brave man, was still a lawyer and he accepted the 
proffered money then and there as a retainer. 


Brown then asked the court to adjourn, because it was getting late. The 
court acquiesced, and the outlaw bought drinks for everyone in sight. The 
treat seemed to put Brown in the best of humor. He joked and laughed as he 
mounted his horse and rode away. 


Down the road from Genoa, about three miles, lived a German rancher 
named Van Syckle. This man kept, along with his ranch, a sort of station, 
with refreshments and accomodations for travellers. Brown pulled his horse 
up at Van Syckle’s place and called out: 


“Hello Van! How are you?” 

“Tip top!” the German replied, pleasantly. 

“IT guess you are feeling too damn good, and I’Il just take a shot at you 
for luck.” With this Brown began to pump lead at Van Syckle, laughing and 


chortling at each shot. 


Taken by surprise, the rancher remained rooted, until Brown’s shots 
came unpleasantly close. Then he sprang 


for his doorway and got inside. Quickly, Van Syckle laid hold of a shotgun, 
and loaded it with buck-shot. 


Brown rode leisurely away, laughing and joking with a man named 
Henderson, who had accompanied him from the court house. 


Van Syckle was plain mad. He saddled a horse, and rode by a short-cut 
to a spot he knew Brown must pass on the road. 


It never entered the killer’s head that Van Syckle would do other than 
consider himself lucky he had escaped with his life. His talk to Henderson 
as the two jogged along, was filled with vain-glorious reminiscences of the 


strategy that had wheeled him out of his predicament of a few hours back, 
at Genoa. 


Suddenly, where the road turned, the riders were facing Van Syckle, who 
had the drop on them, at the business end of a shotgun. Van Syckle ordered 
Henderson out of the way, then let Brown have both barrels. The outlaw fell 
wounded from his horse, but the range was long, and wounds inflicted not 
serious. Brown recovered immediately and scrambled back on his horse. 
The yellow streak in the outlaw showed, for he dug spurs into his mount 
and galloped away as fast as his horse would travel. 


Van Syckle was not to be denied. He followed until he reached the ranch- 
house where Brown had sought refuge. 


Meantime, some men who had been at Van Syckle’s place when Brown 
had shot at the rancher, came along. Someone knew that the rancher had 
only the loads in his gun, and so brought along more ammunition. With the 
new ammunition, Van Syckle re-loaded his weapon, and sat outside the 
ranch house until dusk. After it grew dark, Brown slipped out of the house 
quietly and gained his horse, with the idea of making a dash for it. The alert 
Van Syckle caught a glimpse of the fleeing outlaw, and jumped right into 
the chase. The men were equally well mounted, and from the backs of the 
racing horses they opened fire upon each other. Nothing happened as a 
result of the interchange of lead, except that Brown became thoroughly 
frightened, because he realized that he had run up against a man who was 
determined to kill him. The horses raced on madly, urged by the biting digs 
of steel spurs. 


At the house of a Mrs. Mott, Brown, who had been able to keep a slight 


lead, sprang from his horse and begged the lady to protect him. He got 
inside the house, while Van Syckle quietly re-loaded his gun and sat down 


to await Brown’s appearance and a renewal of the battle. 


Brown, who had shot down so many innocent victims, now cringed like 
the cur he was, in the Mott home, hiding behind a woman’s skirts. 


Van Syckle’s vigil stretched into hours, and he began to worry lest his 
quarry elude him. Presently a traveller came along, and Van Syckle 
persuaded him to go into the house and see if Brown was still there. The 
traveller came out with the word that the killer had fled. 


The next logical place for the outlaw to stop, was Luther Old’s Hotel, 
several miles farther down the road, and towards this hostelry, Brown’s 
Nemesis picked his way. Tired out, but still determined, the rancher 
discovered that Brown was not there. He decided to wait. 


For half an hour Van Syckle sat his horse, quietly alert, by the roadside. 
Then from the near distance, the jingle of spurs and the creak of leather 
announced a traveller. The outline of a horse grew until both horse and rider 
loomed plainly in the moonlight. It was Brown. 


The killer rode up to the stables and dismounted. Van Syckle stepped up 
to him and covered him at short range. Brown screamed in terror. He 
begged for his life, 


as many of his victims might have, had they been given the chance. 


“I’ve got you this time, Sam!” was all that Van Syckle said, as he fired 
both barrels, tearing Brown’s head clean off above the eyes. 


Two days later, a coroner’s jury returned a verdict that Samuel Brown 
had come to his death from ... “A just dispensation of an All-Wise 
Providence.” 


CHAPTER V 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


WITH a cloud of dust clinging tenaciously to its tail, a Wells-Fargo stage 
clattered and jolted in the deeply cut, powder-filled ruts of the winding trail 
towards Carson. On either side of the line of travel, the gnarled, twisty 
green of sage brush, dust-powdered to a ghostly hue, struggled like an army 
of phantoms to recover the tract, the wheels of emigrant wagons, traders 
and freighters had bent, bruised and finally crushed out of life. 


In consideration for the comfort of his passengers, and with a dexterity 
acquired of long practice, the stage driver tooled his six steeds in and out of 
the ruts, avoiding with uncanny acumen, the deeper sinks treacherously 
levelled with fine, silt-like powdery dust. The wheels would clamber up and 
out of the ruts, to straddle the twisty parallels when the pot holes succeeded 
each other too regularly. Then, after levelling, with consequent jars, too 
many arm-thick sage trunks, the vehicle would roll 


back into the troughs, to stay there awhile and then climb out again on the 
other side. 


With both hands full of leather “ribbons,” and a mouth full of tobacco- 
moistened expletives, the driver divided his attentions between his horses 
and the long-mustached, leather-faced individual who occupied the seat 
with him. Bristling with armament, this man—the express messenger— 
twisted his hirsute adornment, and squirmed nervously, what time he was 
not holding on tight, for safety’s sake, or hurling vituperative criticisms at 
the driver. Perhaps he was not nervous, this armed guard, but certainly 
apprehensive. He had reason to be, for in his charge was a fortune ... sixty 
thousand dollars in gold bullion, from the famous Comstock Lode, on its 
way to die mint at Carson City. 


As the miles back-trailed, and the stage drew steadily nearer its 
destination, the apprehensiveness, the nervous alertness of the messenger 


diminished, and his chatter with the driver changed from verbal 
pyrotechnics to an amiable discussion of the convivial opportunities that 
awaited at Carson City. It may have been this lessened alertness, or perhaps 
it was the need to hold on tight with both hands as the coach hit another 
pot-hole. Whatever the reason, 


when four men sprang suddenly out of the sage, the guard was caught 
unprepared. The stage had just left Empire in a cloud of dust, when it was 
covered with a menace that could not be refuted. 


An order from the road agents was unnecessary. The stage was braked 
and the horses yanked to an abrupt stop that threw them into a “jackknife.” 
One of the highway-men seized the bridles of the lead team, while under 
the urge of three pointed rifle barrels, two pairs of hands reached from the 
stage seat towards heaven. There were no preliminaries. The tiny show of 
hesitation the Wells-Fargo guard displayed was accelerated into sudden 
speed by the simple movement of a rifle. Quickly the treasure boxes were 
thrust over the side. No one was hurt. The holdup took little more time than 
the telling, then the stage was motioned on its way. 


There was no consideration now for anyone’s comfort. All six horses 
lunged into their collars as the driver fed a long black-snake whip into their 
flanks. On a dead run the stage careened into Carson, and quickly the story 
of the hold-up was told. 


Now sixty thousand dollars in gold bullion is no light burden to aid a 
quick get-a-way. At the price in those days 


it would weigh something over three hundred pounds. The folks at Carson, 
smartened to this at once. They knew the bandits could not get far with such 
a load, and so a posse was hurriedly formed, and the chase begun. 


The posse went first to the scene of the robbery, where the trail of the 
road agents was picked up and followed. Well mounted and ably led, the 
posse soon sighted the bandits. A pitched battle followed, in which three of 
the robbers were killed, and the fourth, a Mexican, was taken alive, and 


carried to jail in Carson. In due time the Mexican was tried and sentenced to 
twenty years in prison. 


The Wells-Fargo agents as well as the local law officers tried their best 
to find out from the Mexican where the loot stolen from the stage had been 
hidden. The only satisfaction they were able to feel, was that the bullion 
must be somewhere in the vicinity of the robbery or around the scene of the 
battle where the Mexican had been captured. The Mexican did tell how he 
and his companions were unable to proceed fast enough with the heavy 
load, so they had buried the gold. Pressure was exerted to have the Mexican 
disclose the hiding place, but he steadfastly refused. Even after he came to 
prison, persuasion was used to have him “come through;” all to no avail. 


After about eight years in prison the Mexican was pardoned. He 
contracted consumption and a sympathetic governor extended clemency, 
although it has been said the Wells-Fargo people knowing the Mexican’s 
condition feared he might die in prison and so carry the secret hiding place 
to the grave with him. They interceded on the chance that once free, the ex- 
convict would try to recover the treasure, and so lead the law to it. In this 
everybody concerned was mistaken, since he apparently made no effort to 
retrieve the loot. 


Emaciated, almost helpless, the ex-convict was pitied by an old 
Dutchman who operated a butcher shop in Carson City. This old chap put 
the Mexican to work cleaning up around the shop. By degrees the old 
butcher got the story from the Mexican. He told of other stage robberies in 
which he had taken part, and seemed to get pleasure out of the re-telling of 
the planning and perpetration of the last adventure that had landed him in 
prison. He never would, in all his tales, disclose the hiding place of the last 
haul. The nearest he ever came to divulging was, when he told the butcher 
and his son, that from his cell in the prison, he could look across the desert 
and see the exact spot where the gold was cached. 


Hearing the tale so often, and realizing the wealth 


was within a few miles of his front door, the old butcher was seized with the 
desire to get the bullion and offered many inducements to his employee for 
the location of the bullion. At long last the Mexican did agree to tell where 
it was. He promised his boss, that, on a set day, when all was ready, he 
would lead the way to the cache. The day set arrived, and the butcher made 
ready with horses to go get the loot, when, just as they were ready to set 
out, the Mexican was seized with a hemorrhage, and died in a few minutes. 


The old man and his son made many a search, as indeed did many 
others, including the Wells-Fargo agents, but no luck followed. 


There is a guard, here at the Nevada State Prison, who spends most of 
his spare time, even yet, searching for this buried bullion. He hopes some 
day to be able to find it. 


Oh! It’s there all right, somewhere, just around the corner from the 
prison. It lays undisturbed, awaiting the plowshare to turn it up, or the pick 
of a prospector. More likely than anything else, someone of the thousands 
of tenderfeet who are prowling the hills these days, in search for a pot of 
gold, will stumble onto it. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SECOND WARDEN 


IT seems that good citizen Curry had some claim or other on the office 
of warden. It has been related that he leased his Warm Springs property for 
a prison and immediately became the first warden. To offset whatever claim 
he may have had, and perhaps to get rid of him, the Territorial Legislature 
purchased the site outright, with an additional twenty acres, including a 
stone quarry. The price was eighty thousand dollars, paid to Curry. This was 
in 1864. 


Robert Howland succeeded Uncle Abe as warden, but no official records 
are available, in regard to his administration, since the entire prison, 
including records, was destroyed in May, 1867. We do have an unofficial 
report, made some years ago by the Eureka Sentinel, telling about Bob 
Howland’s disciplinary measures. The story is offered just as the Sentinel 
printed it: 


“Bob had then the same reputation for levity that he 


now enjoys, and when he became warden, the prisoners thought they’d have 
an easy time of it, but were disappointed, as Bob looked well after the 
discipline, and not a man escaped during his administration. 


“Shortly after Bob entered office, George Kirk, a notorious character, 
was sentenced to imprisonment for highway robbery. The first morning of 
his stay in prison, Kirk refused to come out of his cell and fall in line with 
the other prisoners. This is how Howland subdued him: 


“The warden quietly ordered Kirk’s cell door closed, and the other 
prisoners were marched out, each man’s left hand on the next man’s 
shoulder, to breakfast. Kirk, in the meantime, was raging and cursing, 
defying the warden or any other blankety blank son, to even try and make 
him come out until he felt so disposed. The warden went to the blacksmith 


shop, procured a bar of iron, about twelve feet long, and had it heated, 
about four feet of one end, to a glow. Then he returned to Kirk’s cell, and 
ordered the recalcitrant to come out and fall in line. The warden was 
answered with violent abuse, and a refusal. Howland closed the grated door 
of the cell, and shoved the bar of iron, heated end foremost, into the cell. By 
this time the rosy heat had dulled, and Kirk grabbed the hot 


metal with both hands, with a close grip, to wrench it from the warden. 
With a howl of pain he dropped the iron and retreated, cursing wildly. The 
warden, without any conversation, swayed the bar back and forth in the 
narrow confines of the cell, wedging Kirk in a corner, and searing his flesh 
with every touch. Kirk howled with mingled rage and torture, now 
bounding over the bar, again dodging under it, and at times striking his head 
against the ceiling, only to fall back again, on the bar, yelling, screeching, 
like pandemonium turned loose. At last the outlaw realized the helplessness 
of his position and begged for mercy.” 


After this discipline Kirk remained submissive for a time, but his good 
behavior was merely a cloak for smouldering rage. During the winter of 
1864-65 he participated in an escape, during which Alexander Hunter, 
assistant warden, was shot. A reward of one thousand dollars was offered 
for Kirk’s arrest, which was accomplished by Sheriff Sexton of Placer 
County, California, and he was returned to prison. Kirk’s tragic end came in 
1871 when refusing to leave the country on an order of the Mystic “601” of 
Virginia City, his body was found hanging to the Sierra Nevada Hoisting 
Works, with a card bearing the inscription, “601” pinned on his breast. 


CHAPTER VII 


WAR BABY 


LINCOLN was harassed with problems such as not before, nor since, 
has a president been called upon to solve. With the nation in the midst of 
the greatest struggle for human liberty ever fought, the heart of the man 
could no longer suffer the continuous flow of blood that the Civil War 
entailed. Seeking another way to settle and end the great tragedy, his keen 
brain resorted to politics. He could see that another million men must offer 
themselves upon the altar of liberty, bankrupting the man-power as well as 
the money resources of the North. To accomplish his purpose; to save the 
Union he had two alternatives: More men to fight and die, or more states to 
make the necessary three-fourths that would carry an amendment to the 
constitution, and abolish with a mightier weapon than the sword, human 
slavery. 


From out the little known West came tales of huge treasure chests, that 
had been discovered on the breasts 


and in the bowels of Mount Davidson. Trickling, growing, flowing from 
Nevada’s mines came streams of gold and silver, that found its way to build 
an empire on the Pacific Coast. Mansions, banks, huge enterprises were 
being built by those who “grabbed and ran,” in San Francisco, with their 
graspings from the Pot O’ Gold. The intelligence of the great President 
seized on these things, pondered them, and a new state was conceived. 


Here was the solution to the greatest problem that had ever faced an 
American statesman. 


If Nevada could corner-stone a state outside itself, with her vast riches, 
why, oh why could she not bolster, save the entire nation from impending 
destruction? 


The answer! Make of Nevada a state, make the new treasure house an 
intregal part of the great Union with a voice in its affairs. The child would 
be loyal to its parent and make the necessary vote; save a million men from 
the field of battle; restore to enslaved humans their freedom; save to honor 
and glory for all time, the American Union. 


In March, 1864, it was proposed to the House of Representatives that 
Nevada be admitted to the Union. 


GENERAL GRANT AND PARTY VISITING COMSTOCK 


AdA 


Needless to say, the President could not offer his secret reasons to Congress, 
and the proposition received strong opposition. 


Charles A. Dana tells of the politics necessary to make way for Nevada’s 
admission: 


“At last one day the President came into my office, in the third story of 
the War Department. He used to come there sometimes, rather than send for 
me, because he was fond of walking, and liked to get away from the crowd 
at the White House. He came into the office and shut the door. ‘Dana,’ he 
said, ‘I am very anxious about this vote. It has got to be taken next week. 
The time is very short. It is going to be a great deal closer than I wish it 


’ 


was. 


““There are plenty of Democrats who will vote for it,’ I said. ‘There is 
James R. English of Connecticut; I think he is sure, isn’t he?’ 


“Oh yes; he is sure on the merits of the question.’ 
““Then,’ said I, ‘there is (Sunset) Cox of Ohio. How is he?’ 


“*He is sure and fearless, but there are some others that I am not clear 
about. There are three that you can 


deal with, better than any one else, perhaps. As you know them all, I wish 
you would send for them.’” 


He told me who they were; it is not necessary to repeat their names. One 
was from New Jersey, two were from New York. 


““What will they be likely to want?’ I asked. ‘I don’t know,’ said the 
president. ‘It makes no difference what they want. Here is the alternative; 
that we carry this vote, or raise another million men, or I don’t know how 
many more, and fight no one knows how long. It is a question of three votes 
or new armies.’ 


““Well, Sir,’ said I, ‘What shall I say to these gentlemen?’ ‘I don’t 
know,’ said he,’ ‘but whatever promise you make to them, I will perform.’ 


“IT sent for the men and saw them, one by one. I found that they were 
afraid of their party. They said that some fellows in their party would be 
down on them. Two of them wanted internal revenue collector’s jobs. “You 
shall have it,’ I said. Another man wanted an important job about the 
custom house in New York. I knew the man well whom he wanted 
appointed. He was a Republican, though the Congressman was a Democrat. 
When the 


Congressman stated the case, I asked him, ‘Do you want that?’ ‘Yes,’ he 
said. 


““Well,’ I answered, ‘you shall have it.’ ‘I understand, of course,’ said 
he, ‘that you are not saying this on your own authority?’ ‘Oh no,’ said I; ‘I 
am saying it on the authority of the President.’ 


“Well, these men voted that Nevada be allowed to form a State 
Government, and thus they helped secure the vote required. 


“The next October, the President signed the proclamation admitting 
Nevada to the Union. 


“In the February following, Nevada was one of the states which ratified 
the Thirteenth Amendment, by which slavery was abolished in all the 
United States. I have always felt that this little bit of side politics was one of 
the most judicious, humane and wise uses of executive authority that I have 
ever assisted in, or witnessed.” 


Lincoln always afterwards had a soft spot in his heart for his “War 
Baby.” 


After the war when the Colfax party visited the Comstock, Mr. Colfax 
read a letter to the miners, he had received from Lincoln:- 


“Mr. Colfax, I want you to take a message from me to the miners whom 
you visit. I have very large ideas as to the mineral wealth of our nation. I 
believe it is practically inexhaustible. It abounds all over the Western 
country, from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, and its 
development has scarcely begun. During the war, while we were adding a 
couple of millions each day to our national debt, I did not care about 
increasing the volume of our precious metals. We had the country to save 
first. But now that the rebellion is overthrown, and we know pretty nearly 
the amount of our national debt, the more gold and silver we mine, makes 
the payment of that debt so much easier. Now I am going to encourage the 
miners in every way. We shall have hundreds of thousands of disbanded 
soldiers, and many have feared that their return home in such numbers, may 
paralyze industry, by furnishing a greater supply of labor than there will be 
demand for. I am going to try and attract them to the hidden wealth of our 
mountain ranges, where there is room enough for all. Immigration, which 
even the war has not stopped, will land hundreds of thousands on our shores 
each year, from over-crowded Europe. I intend to point them to the gold and 
silver that wait for them in the West. Tell the miners that I shall promote 
their interests to the best of 


my ability; because their prosperity is the prosperity of the nation, and we 
shall prove in a few years, that we are indeed, the treasure chest of the 
world.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PRISON BECOMES A STATE INSTITUTION 


THE New State’s Constitution, adopted in 1864, provided for a State 
Prison, “which shall be maintained, as provided by law.” 


The governor, secretary of state, and the attorney general, were 
constituted the Board of Prison Commissioners. The governor to be 
president of the board, the secretary of state to be secretary of the board. 
The constitution, like that of California, provided that the lieutenant- 
governor should be ex-officio warden. 


The first legislature authorized the Prison Board to take over the 
“Territorial Prison.” The act authorizing this move, prohibited any 
“barbarous punishment” and ordered the warden to furnish each convict 
with a bible, and such other books or papers as the Commissioners may 
direct. 


The new order of things released Howland as warden, 


and replaced him with Lieutenant-Governor John S. Crossman. 


Nothing of any great moment occured during Warden Crossman’s 
administration, other than a continuous battle to get enough money to 
properly operate the institution. 


Lieutenant-Governor Slingerland succeeded Crossman, and it was during 
his term that the prison was destroyed by fire. 


The prison was built around an edifice known as the “Old Kitchen.” 
Very likely the “Old Kitchen” was the appendage to the Warm Springs 
Hotel within which were prepared the feasts for the capital’s “four 
hundred.” As it stood in Slingerland’s day, it was nothing but a firetrap built 
of rock, with here and there a spot of mortar. Between the rocks were 


openings through which tire famous “Washoe Zephyrs” played at will. The 
walls inside were covered with old canvas; a collected mess of old 
tarpaulins that hung in tatters and flapped like decorative bunting in 
responsive movement to the slightest draft. The roof was nothing more than 
a derelict contraption of old scantlings and loose shingles, offering slight 
resistance to the wintry winds, and none at all to the spring showers. 


The other buildings were connected to the “Old Kitchen” by way of an 
opening in the wall, in which no door had ever been hung. 


The dining room was little better, except where the wall-covering of 
canvas had rotted and was replaced in spots by paper. 


The whole arrangement was a tinder box, awaiting only a spark to start a 
conflagration. 


The so-called office and guard room were in as bad condition. Where the 
wall covering consisted of woodwork, it was rotted and decayed. 


The main building’s roof, about 40x100 feet, even outrivaled the “Old 
Kitchen’s.” It was too well ventilated. Through the area of the edifice, there 
were only three flues, to which stove pipes spidered, in some instances as 
far as thirty feet. The pipes leaked and smoked with every storm of wind or 
rain. 


Clap the whole thing together, and you can see what the Territory paid 
eighty thousand dollars for. 


On the first of May, 1867, the long expected event occured. The spark lit 
in the tinder box, and Nevada’s 


penitentiary was wiped out, except for that portion known as the Territorial 
Addition. This structure, in which the prisoners were confined, was saved 
by the Carson City fire department, which turned out with their engines. 
The superhuman efforts to save the lives of the confined men, saved the 
building. So little damage was done to it that a few days later, the inmates 


were returned to their old quarters. That the fire was of incendiary origin, 
there is no doubt. 


The rebuilding of the institution was begun at once. The inmates doing 
the work. 


A new election vehicled a different group into office. Frank Denver was 
elected Lieutenant-Governor, and according to law, became warden. 


The Denver administration was punctuated with strife from beginning to 
end. 


Early morning of December 2,1870, a guard, Theodore Hawkins, 
performed his usual duty, and opened the necessary doors to let the kitchen 
crew go to work. A convict named McClure was the first to come out. 


Coming along sleepily, in the manner of one just aroused from slumber, 
McClure, as he was about to pass 


the guard, suddenly sprang upon Hawkins, and knocked him clear of the 
floor. Following McClure, came other convicts, William Shea, Thomas 
Heffron, and one called Michael Loon. Evidently the plot had been pre- 
arranged, and McClure’s attack on Hawkins was the signal for a break. The 
other convicts jumped to reinforce McClure, and ganged Jake Whipple, 
captain of the guard, who stood just a little way behind the door from which 
Hawkins had been felled. McClure had a butcher knife, with which he cut 
and slashed wildly. Whipple received several cuts, but fought valiantly until 
others of the guards, hearing the scuffle, joined in the melee. Convict 
Heffron grabbed Guard Biggs and prevented him from using his gun. 
Brown, another guard who had joined the conflict, quickly sized McClure 
for the leader of the break, and shot him, first through the head, and then 
through the breast, killing him instantly. 


A free-for-all, rough and tumble ensued, at such close quarters that little 
chance was offered for the use of firearms. The guards at first, evidently 
reluctant to kill, tried to outfight the desperadoes, until Brown turned loose 
with his gun. After McClure had been placed hors de combat, Brown shot 


Heffron, and was about to empty his gun at the others, when convict Shea 
slugged him over the head 


with a sock-covered lead pipe. The blow might have felled an. ox, but it 
apparently did not phase Brown, for he turned immediately and gave Shea a 
dose of his own lead, but from a different mold. 


While McClure, Heffron and Shea were being disposed of, Loon slipped 
away and hid in the cellar. 


During the hub-bub, another prisoner, probably not in the escape plot, 
seized the opportunity presented and tried to make a getaway. This convict 
was inside the bars. The opportunist, supposing Guard Dingman to be 
unarmed, seized him and attempted to drag him away. Dingman, however, 
had a small derringer, and shot his assailant down. Quickly then, he ran to 
the armory and obtained a gun. With the gun he climbed to the roof, just in 
time to stop others, who sought their liberty, from escaping through a sky- 
light. 


The excitement of this break had scarcely died away, when the following 
September, a well-planned break succeeded. 


Usually, when a number of convicts plan an escape, it is frustrated easily, 
because some one of their number 


shows his true color and “stools” to the authorities. This is done to curry 
favor, seldom through altruistic motives, and while the stool-pigeon, or 
“rat,” is listened to as a matter of necessity, he seldom gets the favor he 
seeks. 


In the big break of September, 1871, no such leak occured, and twenty- 
nine convicts succeeded in making their escape. During the break, Carson 
City was thrown into a wild state of excitement. All able-bodied men 
volunteered as guards and the militia were called as additional guard. 
Warden Denver was badly wounded in the fracas and one guard, along with 
a citizen volunteer, was killed. 


Right on the heels of the fleeing desperadoes, posses of volunteers took 
up the hunt. Down through the valley the chase led, always edging towards 
the Sierras. At a lake just over the California line, quite a group of the 
fugitives made a stand. They were armed and desperate men, and when the 
posse came up with them, a short but bloody fray ensued. Of the entire 
group of escaped convicts who were at the lake, it is thought that not one 
escaped alive. From that day to this, the little body of water has been called 
Convict Lake. 


Warden Denver recovered from his wound and remained in office until 
ousted by the National Guard. 


It seems that in spite of the tough breaks during his term, he wanted to 
hang onto his job. Surviving two desperate battles in his prison, he placed 
an arbitrary construction on the law that had made him ex-officio warden, 
and sought to prevent the newly elected Lieutenant-Governor from 
succeeding him. 


Governor Bradley, newly-elected, sought admission to the prison to 
interview the rebellious warden, in company with the Board of Prison 
Commissioners. Denver refused point blank to permit the new executive 
and his cabinet to enter the prison. Governor Bradley endeavored to confer 
with Warden Denver and persuade him to resign, according to law, but the 
irate warden would have no dealings with the governor or any of the prison 
board. 


Bradley then ordered out the National Guard, with instructions to oust 
Denver, and place the new Lieutenant-Governor Hymen in possession of 
the prison. 


Denver, figuring that possession was nine out of ten points in his favor, 
held on, until Major-General Von Bokkleman assembled an armed force of 
guardsmen, and a formidable piece of artillery. Facing this threatening 
array, Denver capitulated and surrendered Nevada’s bastile, saying: 


“Under military necessity, and from the fact that you have a superior 
force in numbers, and if I should stand by my rights by meeting force with 
force, innocent blood might be shed, and the convicts escape, I surrender to 
you as the commander of the military force.” 


The warden’s job has been at no time a sinecure. There is always some 
one to find fault. If you treat the prisoners as men, you are coddling them. If 
you have trouble, it follows that you must be abusing them. 


Hymen’s berth was far from being a cozy one. In an effort to make the 
institution a source of revenue, or at least self-supporting, Hymen started a 
boot and shoe factory. It was badly managed, but nevertheless showed a net 
profit above the cost of maintenance. 


Elections came, bringing new regimes. No sooner does a warden, 
however indifferent in his capabilities, outline a program, than he is 
superseded by the “will of the ballot.” 


March, 1877, ushered in a new prison administration and General C. C. 
Batterman became warden. 


For a fact, convicts take advantage of the presumed ignorance of new 
officers. The inmates scarcely allowed 


Batterman to get seated before some of them wanted to “go home.” 


Quietly at work, each man at his assigned task, the workers in the shoe 
shop, except for shaven polls, and striped garments, resembled industrials in 
any other plant, as they sewed or pegged busily. 


It was three o’clock in the afternoon, and as was his custom, Deputy 
Warden Mathewson visited the factory. The door through which the officer 
entered had barely closed behind him, when two life-termers pounced and 
seized him. Gounond, Captain of the Guard, who was also in the plant, 
became a captive at the same time. The convicts were armed with knives, 
improvised from files and other tools, that were menacingly dangerous in 
desperate hands. 


Gounond attempted resistance and received a dangerous cut in the groin. 
The convicts with the deputy warden and the captain in custody, aimed to 
use the officers as shields, and proceeded towards an outlet, forcing 
Mathewson and Gounond along ahead of them. In plain sight of armed 
guards, it looked like the convicts might make a temporary getaway, since 
the guards hesitated to fire, for fear of hitting the kidnaped officers. The 
procession was 
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short-lived, however. Mathewson called to the keepers to disregard him. 
Still they hesitated. The deputy warden then gave them orders to fire, even 
though he was in line. Then the barrage was laid down. Mathewson was hit 
in the right arm, and Ole Johnson, the ring-leader of the convicts caught no 
less than twenty-seven leaden slugs in his body. This finished Johnson, as it 
did the revolt. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE FIRST TRAIN ROBBERY IN HISTORY 


JUST as the romantic fame of Robin Hood has been passed on down 
through the years, so the daring, the subtle maneuvering of Nevada’s old 
“Knights of the Road” has reached us, by word of mouth from one 
generation to another, and as a matter of prison record. Nor are Jack Davis 
and his contemporaries, as Robin Hood is sometimes said to be, figments of 
the imagination. They were really flesh and blood characters, who lived and 
thrived, but the other day. 


’Tis true that a few of the early bandits were vicious and depraved 
fellows, but for the most part the “Knights” were good citizens, until 
accident showed them the way to get what most men coveted. They were 
good neighbors, these land pirates, and mingled socially with the best. 


Jack Davis was the last man in the world to be taken for a robber, and yet 
he was the most notorious. More like 


a student, a professor, or even a clergyman, was Davis. Meek appearing, 
mild mannered, polished to an extent that lawyers, bankers, judges and 
other leading men of the Ledge welcomed no one more warmly, when 
sitting down to a stiff game of poker, than they did Jack Davis. 


Davis was a rancher, until the treasure laden stages aroused his cupidity. 


The Wells-Fargo Express Company was genuinely disliked by everyone. 
They were about the first corporate monopolists the country knew. High 
handed extortionists, they literally stole their way to wealth and power, with 
the protection of the law. Thus it was when a stage was held up and robbed, 
the community only smiled. The company, using its outrageous tariffs, took 
theirs from the gold shippers, so it really was a joke when they in turn were 
despoiled. Wells-Fargo, the corporate robber, operated with the protection 


of the law. Jack Davis and Company were on the other side of the fence and 
worked under constant threat of the law, and prison. 


When stages first began to carry bullion to the mints, and transport 
coined gold back to the mining communities, stage robbery assumed the 
proportions of an industry, 


and one of the most active, at that. Just about the same condition as 
obtained in our own times, during prohibition, and active bootlegging. If a 
week went by without a stage hold-up, a serious depression resulted, but it 
was seldom that activities slowed up and allowed gloom to spread. Folks 
could depend on news from Dutch Flat, Placerville, Hennes, Esmeralda, 
Silver City, or the other mining areas, most every day, that a stage had been 
held up. 


The gangster mobs of today emulate the oldsters of Nevada by doing 
their work near the large centers and then mingling with the crowds. Lots of 
times stages would be robbed, and the robbers would be in town before the 
news of the crime had been transmitted. 


It was not a haphazard, catch-as-catch-can business either. Plans were 
laid carefully, even skillfully, against the choicest treasure. Spies worked in 
the express offices, or hung around confederates in the stage employ. Stable 
boys would signal with lighted lanterns or other instruments, and a few 
miles from town, the out-going stage would lose its load of bullion. 


For a long time there were no arrests, and of course 


no convictions, although there seemed no doubt about the identity of the 
most active knights. The first notable arrest was that of Harris, Waterman, 
Mose Haines, and some others. Harris was the brains of this particular gang. 
He was acquitted. Haines turned state’s evidence, and Waterman received a 
sentence of fifteen years in the State Prison. The net result did not please 
the Express Company, nor the authorities either. The sentencing of 
Waterman and the others scarcely punctuated the “business.” Stages “stood 
and delivered” as regularly as before. 


Waterman’s name was harldy dry on the prison records, before two 
stages en route from Reno to Virginia City were stopped at the top of the 
Geiger Grade by seven bold, bad men. Here, probably for the first time, the 
passengers’ pockets were looted, as well as the express boxes. The seven 
bad men hated to do this, but they sought the wealth of a marked man, who 
was due on one of the stages. They only knew he was on one of the stages; 
they did not have his description, and so they made sure of the spoils by 
searching everyone. To square themselves for this unheard-of discourtesy, 
they looted the boxes of all the delicacies on the way to the hotels on the 
Ledge, and prepared a dainty feast for the passengers. Blankets were spread 
for the ladies’ comfort, and the whole affair 


was conducted in the polished manner that left no doubt as to who the 
leader was. The entertainment lasted for quite a while, the knights mingling 
freely with their guests, and paying especial attention to the ladies. 


For quite a while Jack Davis was suspected of this and other like 
robberies, but try as they would, the law, nor the stage people could gather 
no conclusive evidence against him. 


Davis ranched in Washoe Valley, in a neighborhood that was highly 
respected. Just about the time the more daring stage robberies began, Jack 
moved to the Ledge and there with some other fellows, leased a quartz mill 
in Six Mile Canyon. It was not long before—on the face of things—he 
became a prosperous mill operator. 


The mill was about three miles from Virginia City, a logical place for 
small mines to send their output of ore. People wondered where Davis got 
the ore that furnished paying mill material, particularly because it was 
remarked that no one had ever seen an ore wagon at his mill. This started 
tongues to wagging, but no one could discover the source of Davis’ supply. 
Day after day, week after week, the mill turned out a steady run of bullion, 


and it looked as though Mr. Davis was well toward being a rich man. 


The rattle, clatter of six plunging steeds locomoting the express stages 
quieted suddenly with the advent of the railroads, and apparently a death 
blow had landed on a prosperous business. The Virginia and Truckee 
Railway, in itself a romantic item, almost with a personality began to puff 
its trains from Reno and Carson to Virginia City and the Ledge. The Central 
Pacific sprang into movement, and it followed that the treasure was handled 
by the new carriers instead of stages. It remained, however, a Wells-Fargo 
Operation, insofar as the express was concerned. This was very 
discouraging to the “Knights of the Road.” Wells-Fargo breathed a sigh of 
relief. Not again was to be feared the depredations that had caused the 
express people such heavy losses. It had always been a job to guard the 
comparatively slow moving stages, but now with the railroads that could 
speed as fast as forty miles an hour, it would require something more than 
well-mounted highwaymen to waylay and rob a train. 


The Overland Express had battled its snorting way up and over the high 
Sierras, carrying coined gold to the miners and merchants of Virginia City 
and the vicinity. 


As the train approached Verdi, about ten miles west of Reno, a masked man 
crawled over the engine tender and ordered the crew to stop the train. The 
intruder held a useful persuader in his hand, and the train immediately 
began to slow for a stop. Heavily armed men then took charge, and lifted 
over forty thousand dollars from the Wells-Fargo strong box. 


The world was aghast! Never in history had such a crime been 
committed! The newspapers headlined the affair throughout the world, and 
to Nevada went the dubious credit of producing a gang of outlaws, daring 
enough to stop and rob a train. 


The state of Nevada, Wells-Fargo and Company, and the old Central 
Pacific offered rewards aggregating thirty thousand dollars. As a direct 
result of this reward offering, many sleuths, amateur and professional, took 
a hand in the game of running down the robbers. Wells-Fargo detectives, 
railroad agents, local, state and federal officers cluttered the area as thick as 
the proverbial flees on a dog’s back. 


A young fellow, R. A. Jones, had been a sort of fetcher and carrier for 
the gang. He was a dull-witted sort of fellow and was the first to be 
arrested. He crumbled under 


persuasion and turned State’s evidence, incriminating a group of Washoe 
Valley ranchers: E. B. Parsons, J. C. Roberts, James Gilchrist, Tilten 
Cockerell, J. H. Chapman, and one, John Squeers. Soon was added to this 
list the debonair, the polished, Jack Davis. All these men were thrown into 
jail. 


During the trial it was established that Davis was the mind behind the 
robbery, the first of its kind in history. His activities on the Ledge were 
exposed, and just as gold tails out in the pan, so Davis’ mill operations 
showed color, when it was alleged that there never had been any ore 
shipped to his mill. He with his gang, had leased the mill so that they could 
re-run and market the bullion obtained in systematic holdups. When the 
stages gave way to the trains, Davis refused to accept defeat for his 
industry. He had the mill and the necessary face to market bullion. To carry 
on, however, he needed the, until now, steady supply of gold the stages had 
furnished. To get this supply, he planned against the new carriers, how well 
is a matter of record. 


The poor dull-wit who had led to the rounding up of the gang, received a 
sentence of five years. Parsons had twenty years loaded onto him; Squeers 
twenty-three years, 


Cockerell twenty-two years, along with Roberts and Gilchrist, and 
Chapman, who was a well-liked, popular resident of Washoe Valley, got off 
with eighteen years. 


As for Davis, he fought tooth and nail to avoid coming to prison. His 
alert mind was not one wit dulled by the exigencies of his situation. He 
urged and received the support of his old “playmates,” who nearly 
succeeded in getting him clear again, in spite of the preponderance of 
evidence. Arrayed against Davis, in his fight for freedom, were not only the 
usual state prosecutors, but specially employed attorneys representing 


Wells-Fargo and the railroad company. So cleverly did the highwayman 
maneuver, that he had the Wells-Fargo attorney quarreling with his own 
agent. Davis pulled a master stroke. With the prosecuting attorneys all at 
each other’s throats over him, he chose the Wells-Fargo attorney and used 
him via the old “proposition” route as a means to freedom. He promised to 
recover all the loot that had been stolen, if in return he would be released. 
This deal was agreed upon, and after the gold and silver was returned to the 
Express Company, the Wells-Fargo agent reneged on the agreement and still 
wanted to prosecute Davis. The Wells-Fargo attorney, however, stuck to his 
promise and after much bickering, 


the agreement was held and Davis was about to be released. 


Back in the wings, while all the by-play of Davis and his friends was 
being enacted, a quiet figure loomed, who up until this time had taken no 
active part in the proceedings, other than as a casual observer. Now this 
formidable figure stepped onto the stage and cinched Davis’ punishment. A 
representative of “Uncle Sam,” he threatened to prosecute Davis for 
stopping the mails, if the state did not do its duty. Davis lowered his colors, 
and temporarily accepted defeat, along with a ten year’s sentence. 


Davis was received at the prison December 15,1870. It was right after he 
came, that the largest prison break of record took place. Always the fox, 
Davis refrained from taking part in the delivery, because as soon as he had 
planted his feet inside the walls, his friends, judges, lawyers and many other 
leading men began to pry him loose from confinement. The odd part of this 
phase of the situation was that these men actually believed in Davis, in spite 
of the evidence against him, and went with their friendship and loyalty, to 
the extent that, in 1875, after serving four years and one month, Davis was 
pardoned. 


The prison did something to Davis, however, because 


he never amounted to anything after his release. His polish disappeared, like 
veneer warping from its base, and he became a drab figure, even to those 
who had formerly enjoyed his company. 


Davis returned to his old business. 


The railroads had not as yet penetrated the eastern part of the state, and 
thither the one-time “Knight” travelled. He attempted to hold up the stage 
between Tybo and Eureka in 1877. Alone in this adventure, his attack 
smacked more like that of a foot-pad, than of the old-time gallant, and he 
was killed by the stage driver. 


CHAPTER X 


FOOTPRINTS 


Jack Davis and his contemporaries served during Warden Batterman’s 
administration. It was during this term of office, that the discovery was 
made which indicated the site whereon the prison stands, was the 
rendezvous for both prehistoric man, and mammoth birds and beasts. 


Rock was being quarried to build a shoe factory, and one day after a 
blast had dislodged material, the remains of an enormous mastodon 
elephant was found, lying upon its right side. The tusks were in a fair state 
of preservation, and were removed to be treated for further keeping. Beyond 
the recovery of the tusks,, the warden paid little heed to the find, and 
whatever interest might have been aroused, died. 


Sit down awhile on our front steps and look yonder to the northwest. 
Peep just beyond the big cottonwoods that line the roadway, and glimpse 
for yourself Slide 


Mountain, whose stern, cold, loose rock sides will bear out the things you 
are going to read. Slide Mountain, whose various movements have covered 
areas as effectively, in days gone by, as did the lava and dust that buried 
Pompeii. It is just below, and a little way off that Sandy Bowers built his 
mansion. Walk your eyes down the jagged crest, and you will become awe- 
inspired at the great mountainous shoulder that reaches down towards Job’s 
Peak, on the side of which Kit Carson carved his name, and whose tall, 
nearly always snow-clad top looks for all the world, like an old bald headed 
man, keeping sentry over the valleys and canyons below. Then your gaze is 
out-distanced. 


Once upon a time, right where you sit, was the floor of the Pacific 
Ocean. Something happened; a convulsion shook Mother Nature and 
upthrust the gorgeous view we name the Sierras, a huge barrier dividing the 


waters, that, until the brawny mountains intervened, stretched eastward to 
the Rockies. 


Locked in a bowl, as time went on, the waters receded because there was 
nothing to replenish them other than the scant wash that found its way down 
the east slope of the Sierras. It rained but seldom between the two great 
mountain ranges, because the storm clouds traveling east 
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were torn asunder by the jagged peaks of the Sierras, and the precipitation 
rolled back down the west slopes and then into the Pacific. On the east side 
of the mountain-locked basin, the Rockies halted the moisture in the same 
way. An inland sea, greater than the Mediterranean, lay between the two 
great upthrusts with no incoming waters to support or maintain its level, and 
no channels to drain towards the journey’s end of . all waters, the sea. 
Today the area, desert, except where the ingenuity of man has made it 
fertile, has no drainage, other than percolation through the floor of the 
country. Contrary to ordinary natural arrangement that leads the course of 
all rivers eventually into the sea, that part of Nevada which lays in the Great 
Basin, has no drainage outlet. 


Nevada as geographically outlined does not all lay within the boundaries 
of the once great expanse of waters called the Great Basin. The 
geographical borders of the state are political and of comparatively recent 
delineation. That portion of the state, not within the Basin, has an outlet on 
the southeast via the Colorado system; on the extreme north by way of the 
Columbia route. The Basin or desert rivers, however, all flow inland, away 
from the sea. The Humboldt, rising within the state, drains a country as 
great as the combined areas of Delaware and Maryland, 


only to disappear after a torturous thousand mile journey, in a sink with no 
outlet. The Truckee is the natural outlet for famous Lake Tahoe high in the 
Sierras, and drops over two thousand feet to disappear in the brackish 
Pyramid and Winnemucca lakes. The Carson and Walker rivers both rise on 
the east slope of the Sierras, and wiggle their ways through the mountain 
passes down to the basin, and like the others, disappear in a sink. 


This all has to do with the prison, behind the walls of which has been 
unearthed the strangest finds of the century, from an archaelogical and 
geological point. 


In the course of time, time beyond anything but calculation, the waters 
locked between the two great mountain ranges, began to recede until only 
the deeper bottoms of the flood remained. The eastern shore line was just 
beyond the city of Winnemucca, when geology picks up the tale, and calls 
the great expanse Lake Lahontan. Then, as even the lesser spread of Lake 


Lahontan pulled in its shore line, life followed the receding waters that left 
behind the barren desolation that still remains, except where the agrarian 
has lifted water from the creeks and rivers and poured it over the thirsty 
sands. The constant inward pull of the shore lines, as the waters sought the 
deepest levels, 


of necessity brought life closer and closer together. The age-old survival of 
the fittest began in earnest, and we have giant men and women, pitting their 
strength and whatever intelligence they had, against the huge monsters that 
of a certainty did live in the area, the evidence of which we have, of all 
places, here at the Nevada State Prison. 


Major Garrard succeeded Batterman as warden, and immediately began 
collecting and preserving whatever he found. He did more—he gathered 
data on the subject and investigated continually. Under the Garrard 
administration a large tonnage of sandstone was excavated for use in public 
buildings. As the excavation proceeded more finds were discovered, and 
particularly some that resembled the sandalled foot-prints of an enormous 
man. 


Just as the precious metals drew every-day folks to the Comstock, so 
now the prison foot-prints attracted scientists from all parts of the world, to 
view the tracks and render learned opinions on the subject. 


There never has been a doubt about the saurian, the mastodon, or the 
bird tracks. The saurian and the bird tracks were definitely identified and 
the mastodan left his identity clear, by staying behind through all the 
centuries to prove it. But the being whose pedal impression 


resembles a human print made a seething trail for scientists to worry and 
wrangle over, ever since they were discovered. Were these prints those of a 
gigantic man, or of a huge sloth? This is the question over which the 
scientific world has raged, and likely will continue to rage until the end, 
unless the remains of the mysterious creature should be discovered during 
further research. 


Professor Le Conte and Dr. Harkness of the California Academy of 
Sciences came to the prison to examine the tracks. Dr. Harkness made casts 
of the tracks, and unhesitatingly pronounced them to have been made by a 
human. Professor Le Conte was not so sure, and the resultant controversy, 
when Professor Davidson, president of the academy, sided with Le Conte, 
broke into what was called “The Carson Foot-Print War.” Each side had 
support, and the learned institution split so wide that the breach has never 
been quite closed. The war spread until there was scarcely a scientific man 
of any prominence throughout the entire world, who did not put a spoke in 
the controversial wheel, for or against the human print theory. 


Human or beast, the prison area was undoubtedly the center of 
population. The Warm Springs that still flow unceasingly, giving life to the 
surrounding flora, was the 


attraction. The springs very likely softened the climate and made the 
surroundings more comfortable during periods of frost. 


In recent years, hundreds of thousands have visited the prison for the 
sole purpose of viewing the tracks, including ordinary lay-folk, with no 
scientific equipment, and no particular interest other than the natural 
curiosity to see the trail left by the cave man, or the great beasts who have 
always lived in our imagination, handed down by folk-lore or fairy tale. 


The interest does not lag today. Professor Hubbard, learned Honorary 
Curator of the Oakland Museum of Archaeology, has entered the lists in 
defense of Dr. Harkness’ contentions. Professor Hubbard’s scientific 
curiosity points sharply towards anything pertaining to our forebears. 
Leader of the Doheny expedition, he discovered irrefutable evidence of a 
giant race of men in northern Arizona. He actually found in the Hava Supai 
Canyon, the petrified body of a human, which measured for a total height of 
between twelve and thirteen feet. Still more interesting is his find of a 
pictograph, drawn on the canyon’s wall, of a gigantic man fighting with a 
cow elephant. The man is pictured as holding the elephant’s calf in upraised 


hand, while the parent is hitting the man over the head with her trunk. If the 
man is drawn to the same scale as the elephant, he is about fourteen feet 
high. 


Professor Hubbard’s support of the Carson man-track contention is so 
logical that it fairly upsets the ground sloth theory. He says: 


“In my opinion those tracks could not have been made by a ground sloth, 
for the following reasons: The ground sloth was a vegetarian, and all four 
feet were armed with large blunt claws, for pulling down branches of trees, 
and digging up roots out of the ground. The skeletons of the greater and 
lesser ground sloths at the Los Angeles Museum, shows claws nearly as 
long as an ordinary lead pencil. It would be impossible for the ground sloth 
to walk through soft mud, with a succession of eighteen or twenty tracks, 
without showing claw marks. In my inspection of the Carson tracks, I saw 
no claw marks at all. 


“In the Painted Desert of Arizona I found the footprints of one of the 
large carnivorous dinosaurs. This dinosaur had sharper claws than the 
ground sloth, but they were much smaller. The dinosaur was walking 
upright on the shore of a lake or river, and even though the footprints were 
impressed in sand, the claw marks were plainly 


visible. Further than that there were depressions between the dinosaur 
tracks, made by the end of the tail. 


“If the ground sloth walked upright, somewhere there would have been a 
tail-drag in the soft mud. If he walked on all fours, there would be a blurred 
outline where die hind foot stepped into the track made by the front foot. If 
there is anything like this at Carson I failed to see it. Therefore I think that 
the ground sloth idea will not stand up under investigation.” 


Professor Hubbard then goes on in support of the human print: 
“In the pre-history of the world there must have been a period when 


conditions were so favorable to growth, that all creatures were influenced 
by it. Practically every form that exists today is descended from a giant 


ancestor. In the vegetable world we have left to us the giant Sequoias, a 
pitiful remnant of the vast forest of those trees that once clothed the Sierras. 
There were giant clams, crabs and turtles. In the Devonian period there 
were huge fishes. The lizard family was represented by the enormous 
dinosaurs, some of them a hundred feet long. There were enormous snakes 
that inspired fear in the men and women of the 


day. The unreasonable fear of even harmless snakes persists even today. 


“In the animal line, there were huge elephants, the prehistoric ox, the 
great Irish elk, a huge pig, lions, tigers, wolves, hyenas and enormous birds. 
In all this list of giants, was man the only pigmy? Tooth and fang and claw, 
they all preyed upon each other in a wild orgy of slaughter. My contention 
is that man had to be of great size and physical strength to cope with the 
great carnivors of that day, otherwise he would have been wiped out of 
existence. 


“Every so often, a normal man and woman have a child who develops 
into a giant of his race. We call them freaks and usually they end up in a 
circus. When I was in London, in 1904, there was a giant Russian on 
exhibition at the London Hippodrome. This enormous man was nine feet, 
eight inches high, and the tailor who made his clothes had to measure him 
from a step-ladder. You will notice this modern man only lacked a couple of 
feet of being as tall as Goliath. 


“The scientific name for this is ‘atavism,’ which means a reversion to an 
ancestral type. On inquiry I found that he was born in southern Russia, the 
very district where Goliath and Og of Bashan were said to have come 
from.” 


This from a modern scientific investigator, who demurely and 
apologetically remarks that he is an unorthodox scientist, whose opinions 
may be questioned by the inner circles of the scientific fraternities. 


To we, who are not scientific, it is not at all difficult, after digesting 
Professor Hubbard’s opinions, to visualize the cave man, who tried to 


survive, eons ago, in our back yard. 


In connection with the foot prints, the cave man and the prison, one 
thinks of the Israelites in Egypt. Thinks of their task to make bricks without 
straw. From all parts of the state judges send men to us. They say in 
substance: “Here’s some clay for you to mold useful building material out 
of. Take this clay, and when you have made it fit, send it back, bricks for the 
building of our social structure.” (They never send us any straw, though.) 


We take the men, as we must, and during the physical examination, we 
find giants, sometimes. Stripped to the garb the Creator hoarded them into, 
we encounter torsos of tremendous strength, covered with hairs, thick and 
long, from neck to ankle, strong as oxen. We cover them with denim, and 
turn ’em loose among the ancient 


relics, to survive like the men who left their tracks, if it 1s in them. 


For awhile, these fellows who have failed in their effort to survive 
outside, wander around in a daze, restricted within four walls, with nothing 
to do but think. This is when they are in the penitentiary ... the first few 
days or weeks. Then they begin to take note of their surroundings. They 
begin to make things, first for then-own comfort and convenience, then for 
sale. Tools are created out of scraps of tin, pieces of metal, that comes from 
no one knows where, and behold, you have the caveman, cut to essentials, 
evolving a scheme or a system to overcome obstacles that seem 
insurmountable. We watch them, unobtrusively, and find qualities that 
required desperate circumstances to bring them out. Malting bricks without 
straw, these men. Many of them develop into permanent structures. 


Watching these men, it is not hard to see how the old time cave men and 
giants survived the wild orgy of slaughter. Going back to the past, far and 
away beyond any written history, and using the evidence we have before us, 
we can not help but subscribe to Professor Hubbard’s belief, that prehistoric 
man once inhabited the prison area. 


The yard was dug out of a hillside, and when the present level was 
reached, the workers unearthed the tracks. The excavation is an expanse of 
sand stone slabs, leading to a steep wall of undisturbed rock. Along the 
edge of this wall, the wonders were found. 


Animals of the present day, probably horses, walk up the cliff and 
disappear beneath the rock above. Evidence of wolves is found in another 
direction. Birds of various kinds, a huge lion, an elephant with foot prints 
more than twenty inches across, wander up, and then vanish beneath the 
wall. 


Seeking further prints, a tunnel was driven into the wall, especially to 
trace the elephant into where the trail led, before the rocks were formed. 
The spectacle offers mute, but irrefutable evidence of the almost 
unimaginable age of the mass of rock, layer upon layer, formed in ancient 
time, and even before the rock mass, were the foot prints made. Real proof 
of a world of creatures who lived, perhaps loved, and certainly had their 
being, before the hill at Nevada’s prison was formed. 


The multitude of bones indicate such forms as the elephant, the camel, 
horses, bison, great ground sloths as large as rhinoceroses, bears, different 
from all known types, 


and lions, larger by far, than any known cats, living or extinct. Here lived a 
tiger with fangs shaped like long knives, an enormous wolf, and a bird 
resembling the eagle, but larger than the condor. But with all the evidence 
we have, there is nothing clear as to the time these creatures lived and were 
buried here, other than that it was in a period far antedating human history 
as we have learned it. 


The prisoners see these things, and of a certainty they ponder over them, 
possibly more searchingly, in their own way than has any scientist. A 
prisoner’s situation provides the chance for deep meditation, perhaps as no 
one else’s does. What has been in his life occupies his leisure, and even 
mingles with his active thoughts. With all the evidence of ages past, before 
him, it is possible that a meaning is measured out to him: That no time is 
too long for the uncovering of what one does. Years, nor elements, nor 


anything, may take away the evidence of a mark once made. Perhaps too, 
the silent story, preserved through all the years, carries the idea, that in the 
swiftly moving scenes of the changing times in which we live, there is 
always hope that something better might be made. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE LAST STAGE HOLD UP 


OUT of the cold blooded murder of a stage driver, back in 1916, arose 
one of the most interesting cases ever recorded in the crime annals of the 
state. The scene of the murder was Jarbidge, a little mining community near 
the Idaho line in northern Nevada. The name, Jarbidge, comes from the 
Indians, and means bad medicine. The Indians believed that if a man went 
into the bowl in the rugged mountains where Jarbidge is located, he would 
never be able to come out. This belief is brought forcibly to the minds of 
the inhabitants every winter during the deep snows, since it is difficult, if 
not almost impossible to leave the town, once the snow begins to pile up. 


The discovery of precious metals, and the subsequent development of 
the mines, gave to Jarbidge its start. Isolated, deep in the hills, the only 
communication with the outside world, as represented by railroads and 
people, was 


the stage which made regular trips from Rogerson, Idaho, the nearest 
railroad. 


There was no bank in Jarbidge in those days, and the miners depended 
on the merchants to cash their pay checks. One man in particular catered to 
the miners in this respect. He operated an eating house and a bar, and made 
it a practice to have plenty of money on hand against pay days. Everybody 
knew, if anybody ever gave it more than a passing thought, the only way 
this money could be obtained, was through the mails, and via the Rogerson 
Stage. 


During the early winter of 1916, and the day before a pay day, December 
the fifth, the stage did not arrive on schedule at Jarbidge. This occasioned 
no particular uneasiness on the part of the postmaster, since the weather had 
been stormy and blustery for several days. Hour after hour passed however, 
and still the stage failed to appear. At last, about eight o’clock, after the 


mail was many hours over due, a search was instituted. While the search 
party was investigating, the postmaster learned from a Mrs. Dexter, who 
lived on the stage road, just a short way beyond town, that she had seen the 
stage pass her house about 6:30 p. m. The postmaster then organized in 
earnest, and 


a systematic combing of the outskirts of Jarbidge was begun. About eleven 
o’clock, the stage was found some eight hundred feet from the road, partly 
concealed in a clump of willows. The driver was sitting in his usual seat, 
but he was dead. A gun shot wound in the back of his head, told the cause 
of his death, and the path of the bullet that killed him was grooved to an exit 
from the mouth. The motive behind the murder was plainly in evidence; 
two post sacks were found near the vehicle with gaping slashes in the sides. 


The stage was driven to the postoffice, and the mail— what was left of it 
—unloaded. 


The search was pressed at once for the murderer. Beginning at the 
willows where the stage was discovered, a man’s trail was picked up and 
followed. It was difficult tracking on account of the snow and the posse beat 
around until the work was abandoned for the night. 


This was the first major crime that had been committed in the 
community, and the citizens resented the break in the peaceful routine. Then 
too it was immediately evident, after the mail was checked that the three 
thousand odd dollars, the restaurant proprietor had arranged for, to meet the 
pay checks of the miners, had been stolen. 


The first light of dawn, next morning, saw nearly every able bodied man 
on the hunt. The search was resumed with a determination to run down 
whoever it was who had killed the stage driver and stolen the mail sacks 
containing the money. 


The tracks leading away from the willows, where the stage had been 
found the night before, were again followed, and before long a brass lock 
mail sack was found. This sack was a through container from Rogerson to 


Jarbidge. It had been used for first class mail and insured parcel post. When 
the stage left Rogerson the day before, this sack had contained three big 
shipments of currency and a bag of coin holding about two hundred dollars. 
Like the sacks found near the stage, this one had been slashed open, and the 
insured and registered mail taken. Just as they found it, the searchers sent 
the sack to the postoffice, where the remainder of the mail was taken from 
it. Much of the mail was blood-stained, and one envelope in particular, bore 
a clearly outlined imprint of a human hand, that had been covered with 
blood. The inside and outside of the pouch was pretty much blood-stained, 
as were the parcel post sacks first found, with what must have been the 
stage driver’s blood. 
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Then a cap was found—the stage driver’s. At the lower part of the rim at 
the back was a bullet hole, corresponding to the place where the deadly lead 
had entered the driver’s head. Where the cap was found, the tracks of the 
stage left the roadway for some distance, and just outside of the tracks and 
for the same distance, was a well defined trail of blood. 


The search went on, and so thorough were those who hunted, that a long, 
black, blood-stained overcoat was found under the bridge that crossed the 
Jarbidge river, north of the town. Further delving brought to light the bag of 
missing coin. It had been opened and eighteen dollars removed. With 
feverish zeal, now, the searchers looked under every possible place of 
concealment, and presently the efforts were further rewarded. A shirt with 
the letter “H” marked in ink, below the collar, was found in the river just 
beyond the bridge. The shirt was blood-dyed, as was a blue bandana 
handkerchief found with it. These articles were found weighted with a rock 
to hold them below the surface. Postcards and other miscellaneous items of 
mail found in the vicinity were carefully gathered and returned to the 
postmaster. 


The long, black overcoat was exhibited to a number of persons in 
Jarbidge, who identified it as belonging to a 


fellow named Neb Hulk. At once this man was rounded up and taken to the 
office of the peace justice. There, confronted with the blood-splotched 
garment, he denied ownership. From the justice’s office, he was taken to the 
cabin where he had been living. The cabin was about sixty feet from the 
bridge where the tell-tale coat and the coin bag had been found. The cabin 
was thoroughly searched and a suitcase was found. Opening the suitcase, 
the first object in sight, lying upon the bosom of a freshly laundered shirt, 
was a forty-five calibre revolver. The revolver had a bone grip, at the end of 
which was a swivel. Through the swivel, a canvas string was threaded with 
a loop, fashioned large enough for a man to pass his hand through. On the 
bosom of the shirt that bedded the gun, was a dark stain that looked like 
blood slightly diluted with water. The man admitted that he owned the gun. 
He was taken again before the justice, and formally charged with the crime. 


Meantime the outraged citizens had held a meeting. A cordon of armed 
men was thrown around the camp, and all trails that led “outside” were 
closely guarded by officers hurriedly deputized at the meeting. 


The sheriff and district attorney of Elko County arrived 


shortly afterwards, and the postoffice department sent four inspectors to 
help. 


At the time the man Hulk was formally charged with the murder, some 
one in Jarbidge was smart enough to take an impression of the palm of his 
hand. 


The bone handled .45 was eventually identified as not belonging to the 
accused. It seemed that he had borrowed the weapon from a man, who in 
turn had borrowed it from another fellow. This last man had left the gun 
with a bartender, but had taken it away from the bartender the day prior to 
the killing. All those in the gun-borrowing ring were questioned by the 
government men and state officers, and one of these was as a result, 
suspected of complicity in the offense. The whole group was thrown into 
jail. 


At the preliminary hearing, all but two of these men were able to account 
clearly for their whereabouts during the time the stage driver was killed, 
and the mail robbed. 


Mrs. Dexter, the lady whose home set beside the stage road, and who 
had been the first to suggest that something was wrong, testified that she 
saw the stage pass her house about 6:30 p. m. About two or three minutes 
before she 


saw the stage, she heard a shot, the sound of which came from a short 
distance north of her home. 


On the evidence of Mrs. Dexter, and the mute testimony of the 
discovered cap with the bullet hole, the overcoat, gun and mail sacks, three 


men were held to answer for the crime. The trial was set for early spring, 
but owing to the impossibility of getting witnesses out of Jarbidge at this 
time of the year, and in to Elko, the county seat, it was postponed with the 
consent of the accused. 


Counsel was appointed by the state to defend the man, and all three 
demanded separate trials. The man Hulk, who had been the first suspected, 
was the first to go to trial, and he faced the bar, September 18, 1917. Facts 
already mentioned were introduced as evidence. Then came the surprise: 
Fingerprint experts were put on the stand by the state, and they established 
to the satisfaction of the court, that the palm print on the blood-stained 
envelope mentioned was identical with the palm print of the defendant. The 
jury brought in a verdict of first degree murder, but made no 
recommendation as to penalty. A new trial was asked for but denied. The 
following month the convicted Hulk was sentenced to death. With him lay 
the choice of exits. The rifle or the rope. He chose the rifle. The court then 
set Friday, December 20,1918, as the day of execution. 


The case was appealed to the Supreme Court. Then came the fight that 
aroused the alert attention of all those interested in legal procedure. Outside 
the ordinary, in criminal law, it was the only case on record anywhere that 
ordered the print of a human palm in evidence, on the same basis as the 
finger print. The defense contended that the experts who testified were not 
qualified to give an opinion as to tire identity of a palm print. The 
identification offered by finger prints was being accepted throughout the 
world, but no authority had ever proved the palm print as certain 
identification. 


In their study of the case, the Supreme Court was unable to find any 
precedent upon which to base a finding, but diligent search brought to light 
much valuable information bearing on the subject. It was learned that finger 
print identification could be traced back at least one hundred years before 
the birth of Christ, and one writer, Frederick A. Brayley says: 


“God’s finger print language, the voiceless speech, and the indelible 
writing imprinted on the finger, hand, palm, and foot sole of humanity, by 


an All-Wise Creator, for some good and useful purpose in the structure, 
regulation and well being of the human body, has been utilized for ages 


before the civilization of Europe, as a means of identification by the 
Chinese, and who shall say it is not part of the plan of the Creator for the 
ultimate elimination of crime, by means of surrounding the evilly disposed 
by safeguards of protection, and prevention, and for the unquestionable 
evidence of identity in all cases where such is necessary, whether it be in 
wills, deeds, insurance or commercial mediums of finance, as well as in the 
discovery and identification of lawbreakers.” 


In the famous novel, “Puddin’ Head Wilson,” Mark Twain causes one of 
his characters to make the significant speech: “Every human carries with 
him from his cradle to his grave, certain physical marks which do not 
change their character, and by which he can always be identified, and that, 
without the shadow of doubt or question. These marks are his signature, his 
physiological autograph, so to speak, and this autograph can not be 
counterfeited. Nor can he disguise it or hide it away. Nor can it become 
illegible by the wear of the mutation of time. This signature is each man’s 
own. There is no duplicate of it among the swarming millions of the globe. 
Upon the haft of this dagger stands the assassin’s natal autograph, written in 
the blood of that helpless, unoffending old man whom you all 


loved. There is but one man in the whole earth whose hand can duplicate 
that crimson sign.” 


When these lines were written by the beloved author, modern science 
and modern culture had as yet failed to grab the full significance of his 
words. Indeed it was not until recent years, that the true force of the lines of 
the great Westerner could be fully appreciated. 


However ancient may be this means of identification, it remained for Sir 
Francis Galton to bring forth the principle, in such a way as to gain the 
recognition of the scientific world. His book published in 1892, contains the 
following significant paragraph: “We read of the dead body of Zezebel, 
being devoured by the dogs of Jesreel, so that no man might say ‘This is 


Zezebel’ and that the dogs left only her skull, the palms of her hands, and 
the soles of her feet; but the palms of the hand, and the soles of the feet, are 
the very remains by which a corpse may be identified, if impressions of 
them, made during life, were available.” 


All of the writers on the subject, to whose lines the Supreme Court had 
access, agree that the palmar surface of the hands, and the soles of the feet 
in man and monkeys, are covered with minute ridges, that bear superficial 
resemblance 


to those made on the sands by wind and water. Galton first gave expression 
to this fact, and Sir E. R. Henry, Commissioner of Police for Metropolitan 
London, corroborates with the statement, that the inner part of the hand and 
the sole of the foot, are traversed in all directions by lines of varying 
lengths. He says that the most conspicuous are the creases caused by the 
folding of the skin, and the least conspicuous, but more numerous lines are 
the papillary ridges which exist over the whole palmar surface, giving it an 
appearance that may be likened to that of a newly plowed field with its 
ridges and furrows, or the sand, which the water in receding, has left ribbed. 


All of the learned authors, experts and scientists, on the subject of finger 
print identification, agree that these patterns, formed by the papillary ridges 
on the inner surface of the human hand, and the sole of the foot, are 
persistent, continuous from a period extending for some months before 
birth, until disintegration after death. 


The foregoing information is only a part of the opinion rendered by the 
Supreme Court, who finally decided against the accused. The judgment was 
affirmed and the lower court directed to fix a time and make the necessary 


arrangements to have the sentence carried into effect by the warden of the 
State Prison. 


The case, owing to the novelty of the palm print evidence, and the 
decision of the Supreme Court, was discussed by the legal publications, and 
courts throughout the world closely scrutinized the opinion rendered by 


Nevada’s High Court. Hundreds of letters were written, before and after tire 
final decision, by relatives of the condemned man, in an effort to have his 
sentence commuted from death to life imprisonment. 


One week prior to tire date set for the execution of Hulk, by shooting, 
the Board of Pardons heard his plea for commutation, and permitted him to 
appear and testify personally. Up to now he had protested his innocence 
vehemently and through all the long months he had stubbornly denied his 
guilt. In front of the Board of Pardons, he changed his tactics, and his 
statement was to the effect, that he had made a plan with the stage driver to 
conduct a fake hold-up of the Rogerson stage. The driver was to make a 
pretense of resistance, but finally to hand over the registered mail sack 
containing the money. He explained how he had borrowed the gun from a 
fellow in Jarbidge, and that the driver did not keep his part of the 
agreement, 


but made a determined effort to resist. Fearful lest the driver kill him, he, 
Hulk, shot the stage driver in self-defense. 


Neb Hulk’s sentence was commuted from death to life imprisonment. 
Since commutation he has made full admissions of his guilt. He has 
complained that the money he obtained from the stage, was taken from its 
hiding place by a friend and turned over to his attorney. He blamed his 
attorney for not allowing him to plead guilty at the trial. 


These accusations directed towards his attorney, were said to be basely 
untrue. It is said though that the “friend” did get the money. This friend was 
very poor; his entire known chattels, consisting mostly of a small shack in 
Jarbidge, did not have a total value of one hundred dollars. Shortly after the 
murder trial, the friend left Jarbidge, and toured extensively throughout the 
United States, the tour lasting nearly a year. This he could not have done 
without the money from the stage robbery, because he had no other source 
from which to get funds. 


This convict, Hulk, has seen over two thousand prisoners come and go, 
leaving him behind, for seventeen 


years. He has spent more time within the walls than any other inmate of 
record. Twenty-seven times has his application for parole been placed 
before the Board, and as many times denied. Five different wardens have 
held office during his incarceration. Three attorneys have appealed to as 
many governors, seeking further clemency for this man, and three district 
judges and five district attorneys have had a hand in his destiny. He is now 
fifty years old, and at various times his occupation has been, baker, iron 
worker, musician, and inventor. 


His was about the last stage robbery in Nevada, and almost the only one 
in which a murder was committed. His continued incarceration is probably 
due as much as anything to his many different statements and the fact that 
he attempted to drag his attorney’s name through the mire that he himself 
had jumped into. 


CHAPTER XII 


LETHAL GAS 


“The ancient Eye for Eye Decree 
Christ has Himself destroyed. 

Shall Shylocks, in their ghoulish glee 
Make His commandments void?” 


CHRIST did refute the Mosaic Laws. He taught that we should turn the 
other cheek to a blow. If we were all Christians and leaned towards his 
teachings, no elaborate institutions would be necessary to cage humans, and 
no complicated mechanisms would be required to legally kill our fellows. 
But we are not Christians, we do not live by the Golden Rule, and so we 
have clanned together to protect ourselves from each other. This clan is 
broadly called Society, and society has fashioned laws that must be 
observed, else we revert to that very barbarism, the great Teacher lifted us 
from. 


No matter to what extent our laws have been perverted, they still do 
guard whatever peace and happiness we enjoy. 


Voltaire said that law was a terrible weapon, wielded by the strong and 
mighty against the weak and poor. He probably had in mind the days when 
a king or a bishop, or a lord of the manor kept a gibbet in his back yard to 
hang unruly servants; or the days when a judge, such as England’s Bloody 
Jeffries, could hang a man for stealing a loaf of bread. 


It has always been a problem to know what to do with men who steal or 
kill. Away back in the Dark Ages, men were stretched upon racks, with 
arms and legs spread wide and fastened. Then by a steady pull, performed 
by a diabolical piece of machinery, the limbs were stretched from their 
joints, pulled from their sockets. 


Older than the rack, is the stake, used in the dim past, which held its 
victims bound and immovable, while fire was built to slowly and tortuously 
execute by burning. 


This method of exquisite torture was used in the memory of men still living, 
by the American Indians. 


Then came the French garrote, evidence of a search for a less gruesome, 
more refined way of killing offenders. The garrote resembles the hanging of 
today. It was a crude chair, with a straight thick board back. The victim was 
seated in the chair with hands bound firmly behind the back-board. 
Immediately behind the neck was a hole large enough to permit two ends of 
a rope to be passed through. The rope was then looped around the doomed 
man’s neck, passed through the hole, and twisted with a strong bar of some 
material, until strangulation occurred. 


How many of us, especially those who were raised on the land, 
remember catching the Thanksgiving turkey, and with a sharp hatchet or 
axe, chopping the head from the prospective feast? Picture that, only instead 
of the bird, substitute a human on the block, and a brawny two-handed beast 
with a razor-sharp axe, and you have the axe method of execution that 
succeeded the garrote. 


Only within recent months the axe was used in Germany— 


used with all the pomp and ceremony that attended Anne Boleyn’s 
decapitation, when Henry the Eighth of England wanted to get rid of her. 


The guillotine, as used in Europe is simply a mechanicized axe, just as 
present day hanging is an elaboration of the old garrote, and the electric 
chair a fancy stake. 


What morbid reactions come to men who think out and devise new 
methods of legal killing? What real advance has been made through the 
centuries of so-called culture? Is the burning by electricity more humane 
than burning by living flames? Is the unjointing of a man’s vertebrae at the 


neck, more scientific than the unjointing of his legs at the thighs, or his 
arms from their sockets? Is the sudden drop through a trap-door less 
painful, than the sudden tearing of a member by the old torture wheel? 


Yes! The new refinements are less painful to the spectator. The spectator 
who can not stand the sight of blood, or the agonized expression on the face 
of the doomed man who is hung. Cleverly, not to save the feelings of the 
man to be killed, the ones who use the electric chair, cover 
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PRESENT DAY GAS CHAMBER 


the face of the chair’s occupant with a complete mask, so that the workings, 
the quiverings, the exquisite torture the face portrays is not visible to the 
looker-on. 


No one knows except by guess, just what goes on in a man’s mind when 
he is going through the ordeal of legal death. The few minutes it takes to 
accomplish the law’s demands may be eons of time to the man who pays, 
and this time fills to the brim his mental bowl, with all that life has been; all 
that it might have been. 


The Fifth Commandment says, Thou shalt not kill, but again, what are 
we going to do with those who ignore the command. Most states have 
answered the question with the “Eye for Eye” Law. 


Starting with the old “601” vigilantes who hung offenders when law and 
order was practically unknown in Nevada Territory, the State of Nevada 
followed along and incorporated capital punishment in its statutes. At first 
each county performed its own executions, the sheriff being, or delegating 
the executioner. These plays became so 


gruesome that after a while the state took over the never welcome task. 


Here at the prison, just inside the inner yard gate, are three pieces of 
machinery, not unlike fireplugs in appearance, relics of the days when 
shooting was one of the methods of execution. These were at the time 
located in a small building containing as many port holes. This arrangement 
supported firmly in iron jaws, three rifles. A bright red heart-shaped paper 
was pinned over the heart of the condemned, after being seated in a chair, a 
short distance away, and the rifles were accurately trained at the spot. The 
rifles were then loaded, one with a blank cartridge, and the others with the 
deadly lead. Strings were attached to the triggers, and when the time came, 
three guards pulled the strings at the warden’s command, but none of these 
guards knew who had released death. A condemned prisoner could choose 
between this method, and hanging by the neck. 


It was Mr. H. L. Bartlett, an assemblyman from Elko County, who 
became disgusted with the idea of hanging 


or shooting. To him either method was inhuman and brutal. He cast about 
for a substitute method and finally proposed gas. His ideas on the subject 
were very impractical. He thought that a guard or an official could sort of 
sneak up on a condemned man while he was sleeping and perform the lethal 
operation, just as a doctor might administer an anesthetic. His activity did, 
however, give birth to the method that has proved beyond a doubt that gas 
is the logical way to legally kill, if kill we must. 


Gas was first used to execute a capital sentence, February 8, 1924. The 
building used was an extemporaneous affair, much too large and certainly 
not fitted for the purpose. The idea then was to spray the gas from a pump 
into the chamber where the condemned man sat in a chair. The temperature 
of the room had to be regulated to an exact 75 degrees, before the gas 
would volatilize. It was imperative that an experienced man handle the gas. 
There was only one known place on the Pacific Coast where the gas could 
be obtained and it was necessary to transport the stuff by automobile, 
because common carriers would not handle it. Men employed in 
transporting the material 


were paid as high as twenty-five dollars a day. The trip had to be continuous 
since the car containing the highly explosive gas was not allowed to stop in 
any community en route. All this stretched the cost to the taxpayers to 
prohibitive limits. 


The first execution was a bunglesome affair, but even so, with the 
exception of the great cost, it was, compared to other legal killings, 
considered satisfactory by those who handled the affair. 


Doctor Edward E. Hamer, at the request of the Prison Authorities, 
expressed his views to an official of another state. He wrote: 


“T have witnessed hangings, shootings and electrocutions, and I am sure 
that gas is to be preferred. The subject seems to suffer no pain, and it is my 
belief that he is no longer conscious after the first full inhalation of the gas. 
There was of course some little movement of the body, but it was reflex in 


character. From the standpoint of witnesses it does not have the brutality 
connected with it, that goes with the other forms of execution.” 


Regardless of the results of the first two executions, the present 
administration was dissatisfied. In fact the warden was against the method. 
First of all, because of the great attendant expense; then because of the 
danger involved in handling the gas. The equipment was wrong and 
everything seemed out of order. But since it was the law, and it was up to 
him to administer the law, he started out to make things as he thought they 
should be. The trouble was, where to start, since there was nothing to work 
on except the two first executions. 


First of all a proper building was erected at a very small cost; the inmates 
did all the work. The building was finished in 1929. It is of stone and 
concrete, with walls two feet thick. There are two cells, which occupy the 
west side of the building. These cells are comfortably equipped with toilet 
accommodations and other necessities. On the opposite, the east side, is the 
gas chamber itself. 


The gas chamber is a simple, well-sealed room, eight feet long, six feet 
wide and six feet six inches from floor to ceiling. The only furniture is the 
death chair; a plain 


home-made, heavily constructed thing, with painfully straight lines. The 
chair is equipped with straps to secure the condemned from movement. 
Between the chair seat and the floor is a space of twenty-four inches. This 
space is for the jar that contains a solution of sulphuric acid and water. 


On the same side of the building, 1s the operation and observation room. 
Inserted in the wall, is a small glass-covered opening, through which every 
action and reaction of the condemned may be officially watched. It is just 
below this window that the cord is released, that starts the gas to generating. 
The cord itself passes through a small copper tube, under the floor of the 
death chamber, to climb the left leg of the chair, and thence across to the 
center of the chair seat. This cord supports a small “nest” of cyanide “eggs” 
contained in a mesh bag. When the cord is released the bag lowers, the eggs 


are immersed in the sulphuric acid and water, and gas generation begins at 
once. 


Adjoining the observation and operation room, which is equipped with 
wash basin and toilet, is a shower bath. 


Back on the west side of the building is a small space with room for only 
one chair. This is where the attendant guard holds forth. 


The two outside walls of the gas chamber are equipped with double glass 
insertions, window-like but hermetically sealed. Witnesses to an execution 
gaze through these and so behold the actual scene. One of these windows 
has a small hole, through which passes the stethoscope tubes to the outside, 
for the doctor’s use in definitely recording the reactions of the condemned. 


A proper building, however, was not the only requisite necessary to take 
the guess work out of administering the gas. Instead of the costly and 
dangerous method before described, in getting the ingredients to the prison, 
something else must be found. The warden went to delving and searching. 
His efforts were at last rewarded, and he obtained information that 
eliminated the great cost, and the hazard. Nor was it from the works of 
science he gathered his knowledge, that later enlarged upon, made the 
Nevada method of execution the cheapest, the most humane, and certainly 
the least revolting. 


Up in Oregon, another investigator was searching along the same lines, 
but for a different field. One day this gentleman wrote the warden, and 
asked for information about the method used at Carson. In his letter he 
explained that he was the head of a fumigating and insecticide plant, whose 
operations covered the entire Northwest. He said he was using lethal gas in 
his work and he wanted information on tests made at the Nevada Prison. 
Not only was he interested from the commercial angle, but as a public 
spirited citizen, desired to be in a position to answer questions directed at 
him by his state’s legislators, whose interest had been aroused by the 
Nevada adventure. The interchange of correspondence between the warden 
and the industrialist, resulted in the former working out a method that 


simplified the lethal gas method of executing condemned prisoners. It was 
so efficient and so quick, and so devoid of hideousness that Colorado, then 
Arizona adopted the method. 


The new scheme was fraught with much worry, and its first application 
was dreaded by all who were interested. Dreaded because of the fear that 
some untoward accident 


might mar the proceeding, and cause unnecessary or prolonged suffering to 
the victim. The warden alone was sure of his ground, and at the last minute 
gained the consent of the late Governor Fred B. Balzar to apply his 
research. Anxiously the result was awaited, and what happened is a matter 
of record. 


When an execution is to be carried out now, the procedure is as follows: 


The chamber is first of all tested to make sure it is air tight. Then every 
auxiliary 1s examined and placed in perfect working order. When all is 
ready, the physician fixes, with strips of adhesive tape, the stethoscope over 
the bare chest wall, at the apex of the heart of the condemned. The prisoner 
is then led into the chamber, and while an officer straps the man in the chair, 
the jar of sulphuric acid and water is placed under the chair seat and the 
cyanide eggs suspended in position. The connecting tubes leading from the 
doctor’s post outside are attached to the stethoscope. All these things are 
done simultaneously, and require mere seconds of time. The refrigerator- 
like door 


is closed, and at once, the cord is released that lowers the cyanide eggs into 
the acid solution. In a very few seconds the condemned is unconscious, and 
free from earthly pain; in a minute or so he is practically dead. In ten 
minutes he is officially pronounced dead. 


With the exception of the spiritual advisor, priest or parson, no one but 
officers actually employed in the work, is permitted near the chamber 
during preparation for the man’s last journey. At the proper moment, the 


witnesses are allowed to group around the observation windows and view 
the final act. 


The doctor, with stethoscope covered ears, and pad and pencil, records 
the physical reactions that come quickly. The others with varied emotions, 
glimpse the thrilling, but quietly quick drama that unfolds the ultimate in 
human play—transition from life to death. 


For the clearing of the lethal chamber, a suction pump is used. This 
pump is directly over the chair, supported on the chamber’s roof. To aid the 
quick dispersal of gas, a 


small amount of ammonia is let into the chamber through a pipe. The 
ammonia neutralizes the gas; the suction pump pulls the fumes up and out 
through a pipe that vents high above the building’s roof, and in this way the 
room can be cleared ten times in four minutes, although ten minutes are 
allowed to elapse before death is pronounced and before the body is turned 
over to the undertaker. 


The material used in an execution is a two gallon crock, two pints of 
sulphuric acid, five pints of water and fifteen ounces of cyanide eggs. The 
total cost of the acid and the cyanide is less than one dollar, a long far cry 
from the thousand dollars, more or less, that each of the first two executions 
called for. 


In all, seven capital sentences have been executed by gas, in Nevada. 
When the first, that of the Chinaman, Gee Jon, was carried out, the entire 
United States was in a furore. Feature writers from all sections of the 
country spread column after column in the newspapers about Nevada’s 
barbaric method of taking life, and yet it took but thirty seconds for Gee Jon 
to pass from mortal pain. 


In the second case, Stanko Jukich went to his fate smiling, while the rest 
of the world frowned. Jukich crossed the Great Divide in less than a minute 
and the smile that showed on his face when he entered the chamber, was 
still there when the doctors made the final examination. 


The world did not laugh when Arizona took the life of a woman slayer 
some while ago. Didn’t laugh because the execution was the most revolting 
ever performed within the borders of the nation. This decapitation, by 
hanging, (the head was jerked clean from the torso) converted Arizona to 
the Lethal Gas Method. 


Nor did the world laugh when a killer in the East was placed upon the 
gallows and dropped through a trap. The fall failed to snap his neck, and he 
strangled to death, while witnesses gasped as he went into the death agony. 


These things can not happen in Nevada. One tiny whiff of the almond- 
scented gas, and the condemned is unconscious, a second breath and he is 
half way on his 


journey, while the next moment lifts him out of his vale and drops him onto 
the shore beyond. 


When the third man was executed, R. H. White, the event was broadcast 
as the news feature of the day. This was the case that drew the most 
attention. 


Bob White was accused of murdering Louis Lavell, an Elko gambler. In 
the course of time, during which Bob fled to Chicago, where he was 
apprehended and then returned to Nevada for trial, he was convicted and 
sentenced to death in the lethal chamber. Of course the usual appeal was 
made, but the High Court upheld the trial judge, and on June 2, 1930, he 
was “gassed”. White was game clear through. During the preliminary 
preparation for his exit from this world, he conversed, laughed and talked 
with guards, and showed no trace of fright. Towards the last, the warden 
approached him and said: 


“Bob, is there anything I can do for you?” 


Quick as a flash, the retort came: “Yes warden! Let me have a gas 
mask.” 


The sequel to the White case was written in “Real Detective” magazine, 
April issue, 1933. “Executed But Still Alive,” was the caption over a story 
authored by one Sydney Rice. In his story, Rice tells his readers that Bob 
White is supposed to be still alive. The claim is made that a former resident 
of Elko met him in Alaska and exchanged greetings with Bob. Again near 
Denio, a little town that squats on the Oregon-Nevada line, White was seen 
and recognized, as he sat on the porch of a ranch house. 


According to the Rice story, immediately after the execution, Bob’s body 
was turned over to relatives who awaited with a hearse. Hurriedly, the body 
was taken to a vacant house near the prison, where with the aid of a 
pulmotor and other helps, White was resuscitated and taken to the ranch 
near Denio. Then after full recuperation, he journeyed to Alaska, where it is 
to be presumed he has begun life anew. 


To substantiate this, a Reno taxi driver, was said to have delivered a tank 
of oxygen to the empty house near the prison, for which he received $75.00. 
This was on June 1, 1930, the day before the scheduled execution. 


It is true that there are processes by which animals have been returned to 
life, after having been gassed. The methylene-blue treatment is known to 
have returned at least one man to life after having been dead, killed by gas. 
This case 1s recorded in the Maryland Medical Journal as long ago as 1898. 


The idea of revivification is not particularly startling, or new. Gee Jon, a 
Chinese tong man, and the first to be legally gassed in Nevada, and 
probably in the world, was the subject of a request by a physician. The 
doctor, a well known Reno practitioner, asked for the Chinaman’s body, to 
see if he could revive the executed man. And now as this is being written, a 
young chemist of Berkeley, California, in the interests of science, and the 
saving of lives, wants the body of the next victim of the lethal chamber, so 
that he may perfect with human beings, what he has already accomplished 
with animals; resuscitation after gas has completely asphyxiated. The 
warden is willing for the sake of humanity, but his willingness does not give 
him the power to grant the request. 


Nothing is impossible, but in the case of Bob White, 


the story printed by the “Real Detective” magazine loses appeal to those 
who know. 


After execution, the body of White was delivered to Reno undertakers 
for embalming. Before preparing the corpse for shipment to Sacramento, 
California, for cremation, it was allowed to cool for five hours. Then two 
full quarts of blood were withdrawn from the right jugular. Into the right 
carotid artery, was then introduced two quarts of weak standard embalming 
fluid. Another full quart of blood, mixed with fluid was withdrawn from the 
vein. This alone would have ended life. Eight hours after death, four quarts 
of a much stronger fluid was injected, causing a formation of gas in the 
abdominal cavity, which was released by puncturing the colon with a trocar. 
This process of embalming certainly would extinguish any bit of life left 
after the embalming fluid, in itself a poison, had been injected. 


Had Houdini been living, and employed by White’s friends to perform 
some act of legerdemaine, it is possible the gullible might fall for the story 
of White’s resuscitation. 
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On its very face, the story is simply the result of an over imaginative brain, 
still bright enough to dot the yarn with detail that might pass muster with 
folks who did not witness the death of White. The mortician who gave 
White’s body its final preparation for its last resting place, lives now in 
Carson City, and he knows that the remains of Bob, have gone the way of 
all flesh. 


The young scientist who proposes to return to life, legally executed 
convicts, raises some fine drawn points, not only in law, but in theology. 
Leading legalites offer the opinion, his operations would be illegal, because 
it would be frustrating justice. 


Clergymen are divided on the subject. The question arises as to whether 
or not a man’s soul would return to him, after having crossed the Styx. It is 
held by some theologians that the soul leaves the body at the moment of 
death, and does not return until Judgment Day, and so it would not be right. 
On the other hand it is said the Catholic Church teaches that the soul 
remains in the body for three hours after death. If this last be so, then it 
would 


be quite all right to restore to life, one medically dead in so far as keeping 
soul and body together, is concerned. Doctor Cornish’s proposition to 
restore life to gas victims has raised considerable discussion, but right or 
wrong the fact is, up to this time, no one who has been “gassed” in 
Nevada’s lethal chamber, has returned to life, medically, mechanically or 
otherwise. 


It was natural that Nevada’s novel method of exterminating those 
condemned to death, would be given considerable notoriety. Executives of 
various states watched closely the proving ground, and after the first few 
executions the warden was simply smothered with correspondence 
soliciting information on the subject. Classes in sociology, from most every 
state, were furnished with the requested information. Science classes in 
schools directed inquiries to the prison and cranks raised some of the most 
absurd questions, and aired their views. All over the country arguments 
arose, and are still arising, and the warden is supposed to referee and settle 


these arguments, by mail. To care for the mass of “gas-fan” mail, a brief 
outline of the modus operendi has been printed, so that the thirst for 


knowledge may be quenched, and the curiosity bump of the morbid, 
soothed. 


Colorado watched the operations of Nevada, closely and with interest. 
Officials dug into the thing, and so convinced did they become as to the 
advance in humanitarianism, that Colorado adopted the gas method. 


Arizona, not to be outdone in this particular advancement, soon followed 
along, and today the three western states are the only ones in the Union, 
who use the lethal chamber to eliminate homicides. 


Many curious things have been born of the gas chamber. You will 
remember the first gas house was a make-shift arrangement. After the 
present modern building was finished, the super structure of the old 
chamber was razed, but the concrete floor upon which the old building 
stood, remained, a big smooth flag which made visitors wonder about its 
purpose. This flag, or floor, was in the immediate path of visitors, thousands 
of whom come to see the prison, and the prehistoric tracks, each year. The 
questions of 


some visitors have no encl, and the guards who escort visitors enjoy 
answering these questions. Sometimes, though, some rare absurdities are 
answered in kind. 


One day a group of visitors toured the institution and waxed enthusiastic 
over the marvelous relics. With whetted curiosity for each new sight, they 
came, in the course of the rounds to the big block of concrete, formerly the 
floor of the old gas house. Of course they asked what it was. The guard 
explained quite truthfully about the mass; that it was the floor of the old 
execution chamber. He pointed out just where the various equipment had 
rested, and was about to go on with his tourists. Some one of the tourists 
burst suddenly into a homily on the viciousness of capital punishment. The 
guard, who had sometime worked in a merchandising establishment whose 


management had drilled into him the trade-logic about the customer being 
always right, agreed with the tourist’s sentiments. Others joined in the 
discussion, some pro, some con. The originator of the fuss was quite 
eloquent, and the guard who was not dumb by any means, with his 
sympathetic agreement, soon arose to control the discussion. 


So enthused did he become, so grandiloquent, that before long the inmates 
were startled out of their usual doings, to behold a guard, whom they had 
always known to be something of a “devil” leading what seemed to be a 
prayer meeting. On the concrete floor of the old gas house, in the center of 
the group of tourists, on his marrow bones, was the guard. Circled around 
him, also on their knees, was the party of tourists, all in silent prayer for the 
souls of those who had departed along the “Gas Route’”’. 


Only today, as this is being written, the editor of a Carson City paper 
called the prison in behalf of a friend. This friend had heard from some one, 
that once a man was executed, the “chair” could not be used again. Perhaps 
some local joker started this one, at any rate the editor’s friend visioned a 
pile of discarded death chairs on the prison dump, and he immediately 
wanted one. He called on his friend the editor and persuaded him to ask the 
warden for one of the chairs. The editor was apparently as gullible as the 
goose who wanted the chair. He called the prison. The Captain of the Guard 
answered the phone and explained that the same chair was used over and 
over 


again. He also said, if die gentleman wanted a chair, to come and try it out. 
The gentleman did not come. 


The last gas execution was carried out just a few days ago. Joe Behiter 
killed a dance hall girl with a miner’s pick, in Las Vegas. He paid the 
extreme penalty on Friday, July 13, 1934. 


For the purposes of this book, it was desirable to have an intelligent 
witness to this last execution. Much against his will, an officer of the Parole 
Board was persuaded to report the scene, exactly as he saw it. He didn’t 


miss much, and perhaps as he tells it, one may see through his eyes, all that 
we have been trying to explain. 


“By pre-arrangement I was aroused from sleep by a night guard, at 3:30 
a. m., less than an hour before the break of day. Sunrise was the time set for 
the execution of Joseph Behiter. As I awoke I heard voices outside and 
upon looking out the window of my room, I noticed men walking around 
the front of the prison building, also saw several automobile headlights 
pointed towards the prison. 


These people, here and approaching were interested persons who had been 
given invitations to witness the execution. 


“In the lobby of the prison, many persons were gathering, until the 
number reached about forty, all naturally more or less serious looking, even 
though drowsy. As they came in, each was required to turn in their 
invitation cards to the guard at the door, and register at the desk. 


“The prisoner about to be executed, being a Catholic, the priest and his 
assistants were permitted to go ahead of the others by a few minutes, to see 
the prisoner for the last time. The physician also went along. They walked 
across the prison yard accompanied by guards, to the small stone building 
where the execution was to take place. All the guards required at this time, 
also the captain and the warden were making ready, while the priest was in 
prayer with the doomed man. The physician now enters the condemned cell, 
the prisoner having completed his attire with a very nice civilian suit of his 
own choosing, and opening the front of the prisoner’s shirt the doctor 
securely attaches 


the stethoscope over the prisoner’s heart. The prisoner is then led from the 
condemned cell to the gas chamber, just opposite. He walks in and sits 
down in the chair like a soldier. While being strapped to the chair, he 
notices the priest and prison employees looking through the window 
directly in front of him, and smiles and say? “Good-bye”. He is strapped in 
the chair now. The stethoscope tubes are connected so that they will lead 
outside. He smiles again and says good-bye to the guards and physician. 


The heavy insulated door is closed, leaving the prisoner alone and sealed in. 
The physicians are already in their places with stethoscope tubes at their 
ears, pencils in one hand, watch in the other, ready to observe and record 
every least thing. The spectators during this time, having been held at the 
inside gate, are now released and are in a run to the gas house to get a good 
view at one of the two small windows. There is a little pushing and stepping 
on feet, but quickly all is quiet. The prisoner is calmly looking at those in 
front of him, and only God knows what his thoughts are. The priest is at the 
window with the spectators, praying and shedding some tears, and is heard 
to murmur, “God, what a pity.” Clouds of gas are seen coming up around 


the prisoner. His eyes open wider; he inhales deeply, seems a bit frightened, 
shakes his head; his head goes backwards, then forward, gradually 
lowering. The head reaches its lowest position, and the body is still in 
death. No evidence of a struggle, no change of facial expression 1s seen, 
except the eyes are closed, and a small stream of saliva is drooling from the 
partly open mouth. 


“Clearing of the chamber from the deadly gas fumes takes place 
immediately, by means of suction pump and fan. Spectators are leaving 
singly and in groups, in perfect order. The body is unstrapped, and carried 
to the undertaker’s stretcher at the door. The physician takes off the 
stethoscope, feels the pulse, and die body is placed in the ambulance, to be 
carried to the undertaker where the body is prepared for burial.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


UNCLE SAM’S FOUR HUNDRED 


PROHIBITION loaded down Uncle Sam’s prisons to such an extent, that 
in 1925, the Nevada State Prison was selected as a sort of basin, to catch 
and hold the overflow. Federal convicts were sent here from Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, North Dakota and Utah. The sentences ranged 
from one year and one day to twenty five years flat, and the crimes these 
sentences were imposed for, ran the gamut of not only prohibition 
violations, but most everything in the Federal Statutes. Some heavy fines 
were imposed on men sent to Carson and not a few real juicy collections 
were made on these fines. 


The government paid for this accommodation at the rate of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per man per day. This helped the prison to finish 
construction work that had been started, but left unfinished for want of 
funds. 


The one dollar and twenty-five cents per day figure was reasonable, but by 
a saving in overhead per capita costs, a surplus was created that allowed 
unfinished work to be completed. Many needed improvements were paid 
for out of this surplus, and if the prison assumed additional responsibility on 
account of the Federal “boarders” it also profited. 


Many of the Federals sent to Carson were intelligent fellows, who had 
been at one time or another, men of affairs on the outside. Some were far 
from being criminals at heart. The war certainly bred in the generation, 
dare-devils and adventurers, who stopped at nothing which was spiced with 
a thrill. Looking over the fields left unexplored, or rather unexploited, such 
things as smuggling aliens into the United States, smuggling contraband 
arms in violation of the neutrality laws, into Mexico, China or where other 
big gains might be the reward, seemed to appeal. Bootleggers of course 
were among those sent to Carson, and the prison had the questionable honor 
of housing Los Angeles’ king pin bootlegger. The “Rum Boss of Spring 


Street” he was called. Credited or discredited, according to viewpoint, with 
heading a ten million dollar 


syndicate of illicit liquor dealers, this chap had boats that could outrun any 
the government had. 


When he came to Carson, this big whiskey and gin peddler, tried to 
retain his title of “Big Shot”; tried to be, here, the loud noise he certainly 
was, with his crowd in California. He fancied he should have privileges 
beyond those enjoyed by the common or garden variety of convict, and he 
set about to get them. He found out that Carson was free from convict 
politics, and his activities were soon braked to common speed. 


“Doc” as we shall call this fellow, began early to exercise his smuggling 
proclivities, but instead of whiskey, here it was mail. Caught of course, he 
refused to divulge how he had managed. He refused continually to tell how 
for instance, he had received word that the “Johanna Smith” (one of his 
boats) had been sold, and the price received for it, long before the convict 
mail had been censored or delivered. Discipline was necessary and Doc was 
deposited in the dungeon. Two guards were discharged on his account, and 
immediately the underground 


postoffice ceased to function. Doc managed to get along then with mail that 
came through the usual channels. 


Doc was perhaps, the first of the big bootleggers to admit his trade or 
business. He made out his income tax return and paid premiums for several 
years amounting to $138,347.00. 


The discharged, disgruntled guards sought, and at the warden’s urging, 
were given a hearing in front of the Prison Commissioners, but nothing of 
importance was revealed and they remained off the prison payroll. 


The most spectacular character sent here on a Federal charge, was “The 
most indicted man in California.” For too long, this man outsmarted the 
government agents, and although arrested continually he beat every effort to 


convict him. Finally “Uncle” played his hole card and convicted him of 
evading income taxes. Following this, he was convicted of counterfeiting. 
Some idea may be had of the amount of money due the government by this 
man, by a refund made to him while still a prisoner at Carson, of between 
forty and fifty thousand dollars. 


This man and a partner of his, who also stayed here awhile, bought up 
thousands of dollars, in one dollar bills, bleached them white or blank, and 
with the aid of a clever engraver made twenty dollar bills out of them. They 
had finished their work, hid a big fortune in counterfeit money, and were 
about to hike for parts unknown, when the slip came that landed them in 
government hands. 


While on bail and awaiting trial, this much indicted man, made a trip to 
Carson for no other reason than to look the prison over. Apparently 
satisfied, he went back to San Francisco, loaded up a ten year’s sentence 
plus a ten thousand dollar fine, and returned to take up residence. 


The Federals, as a rule, had money, or could get it. Within the limits of 
prison discipline they spent their money freely. Many a state prisoner who 
had nothing was benefited by these men; many a fellow who might 
otherwise have drifted away from the home folks and into more trouble, 
was furnished transportation and other things, that ordinarily he would have 
been unable to get. Whenever it was known that some one was in need, 
these Federals 


got together and quickly a subscription list was made and filled. The spirit 
of helpfulness prevailed among them, and lingers today among the state 
prisoners. 


During prohibition the Federal Government built “Bigger and Better” 
prisons, to accommodate the steadily increasing number of offenders. Then 
when the will of the people seemed indicated, and repeal loomed close, 
these new buildings were used to house the overflow, Carson and other 
institutions had been caring for. 


The last of the Federals left here December 31, 1933, and Carson 
reverted to a purely State Institution. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE DUKE 


JUST such a type as you see portrayed in physical culture ads, was “The 
Duke’. At the university, few men were more popular, and few had more 
claim to popularity. Fair haired, with an attractive, wide open, winsome 
smile, his more than six feet of nicely proportioned structure contained, 
along with his mental brightness, all the attributes that make for success in 
life. From varsity, the Duke went to the mines, and there, he soon had such 
a following of friends as he had enjoyed at the university. A trojan for work, 
he slugged along steadily, but somehow in spite of his physical and mental 
assets, the boy seemed to get nowhere beyond the lot of a wage earner. 


No one knows why he suddenly left the mines and returned to Reno. It is 
conceivable that he became disgusted with what seemed like fruitless effort. 
Quite believable 


that he met someone who planted the seed of dissatisfaction in his mind. 
Worse, showed him an easy way to reach for and grab his pot of gold. In 
Reno he met, and became friendly with another young man who was 
employed in the Bank of Sparks. From this new friend, certain keys were 
obtained, and of these the Duke made duplicates. 


Sparks is Reno’s sister city. Nothing divides the two communities except 
a political boundary, and everybody knows where Reno is. 


After the useful keys were obtained, the Duke closely observed the daily 
routine at the Bank of Sparks, and one morning he entered the bank before 
the employees arrived, and waited. 


He robbed the bank of thirty thousand dollars. Made everyone lay on the 
floor while he did his will, then slipped away, out of sight and out of reach. 


He was caught, of course, in a mining town several hundred miles away. 
Tried and sentenced, he joined the 


other pot hunters, here at Carson, with from five to twenty-five years 
chalked up against him. 


The bank robbery holds no particular interest beyond other bank 
robberies, and we have had enough of them. His stay at the prison, though, 
was brim full of excitement, and thereby hangs this tale. 


October 6, 1926, the Duke became a “fish” and like other newcomers, 
floundered around the yard. The yard in those days was just a hewed out, 
hammered down rock pile, conducive to nothing more than a desire to get 
away from it, especially on a hot day. 


The suddenness of his transposition from friends and freedom, to cold 
steel bars and restrictive discipline worked on the Duke a great deal more 
than it does on the average inmate. It is always thus. A man with 
intelligence, education to appreciate, must find something to interest him in 
prison. He must work hard at something. If interest develops in the right 
direction he is saved, but if it is started away from right and real things, then 
all is lost. 


The Duke pointed his energies and all his mental sharpness towards 
getting away from prison. Had he planned his course in life, outside, as 
carefully and as painstakingly as he engineered his attempted exodus from 
prison, there is no telling to what heights he may have arrived. Having 
made up his mind to leave durance, he planned his detail almost to 
perfection. The plot of the arrangements would have done credit to Edgar 
Allen Poe. In it figured secret letters, written in invisible ink, guns, 
narcotics, automobiles and people—supposedly prominent people—in 
Reno. 


With well laid plans, it remained only to find a way to communicate with 
friends who would help from the outside. Obviously, he could not write 
about his plans in the usual manner, on account of the censor. Nor could he 


trust anyone to carry the detail of his arrangements, for fear they might tell. 
He managed to persuade an inmate who was about to be released on parole, 
to carry a very innocent-looking letter to a friend. The letter read: 


“Dear friend Dan: This letter will introduce Mr. R. 


W. Jones. This is the party I referred to as being in with me on the punch 
board, so if you think we have anything coming, please give it to him, as he 
is going to look after some business for me over there. Hoping he may be of 
some help towards getting recommendations, I will close. Thanking you for 
past favors. Oblige, J. B. Hay.” 


The R. W. Jones mentioned above was a narcotic adict—a “hop-head.” 
Where one hundred men might leave the prison with the full confidence of 
the authorities, this man, Jones, would be singled out to be shook down and 
searched. It 1s not permitted for inmates leaving, to carry out letters for 
other inmates. It is unusual for men to do this, but Jones was the type who 
would do most anything. He was searched before he left, and the letter was 
discovered and confiscated. At first glance the missive was harmless 
looking. Something stuck in the warden’s craw about it and he pawed the 
thing over and over for no particular reason. He did notice that the lines 
were spaced farther apart than usual, and then, in between the lines a few 
scratches appeared, faint and almost imperceptible. The captain of the guard 
suggested that the 


letter might have more in it than appeared on the surface, whereupon, after 
a little discussion a hot iron was procured, placed over the paper, and this 
appeared: 


“Dear Bimbo:—My friend will give you details. Take this to (name) and 
get my money. My suitcase is at his house. Get all my papers too. Sell the 
stock. Buy a car cheap. Two .45’s, automatics, magazines and shells. A suit 
of clothes for me and one for my cell mate. Go to (address in Reno) 
proposition (name of woman) for cover for two men for two weeks—good 
pay. Don’t mention my name, but say Johnny Martin of this place sent you. 
Give her a good talk. If she won’t go, then fix up a place in a tunnel or 


somewhere with water and food for two weeks. Blankets. Call for me 
March 29 (twenty nine). Wait hundred yards below warden’s house. No 
lights. Bring clothes and suitcase. Be there from eleven thirty ’til two, night. 
Stop in front of warden’s house ten minutes of twelve noon-time and go 
back. Then [ll know you will be there that night. Write to and get all 
the money he can spare. Tell him why. Write and tell me if you will do this. 
Say you have prospects of a better 


job soon. If I fail on twenty-ninth, be there on thirtieth. Your Pal Tony.” 


On the side of the letter, addressed to dear friend Dan, was written also 
in invisible ink: 

“give everything. _ bring two hats, my 
shoes are in suitcase. Better have your car quite a distance below here, and 
meet (illegible) foot. They have me figured for a long hitch. Have ___ send 
me fifty at once. Be sure to let me see you when you stop and turn fifty or 
hundred feet below warden’s house at ten minutes before twelve March 29. 
Get out and walk around car. Slim will explain. Repeat on thirtieth if I miss 
on twenty-ninth. If I make this O. K., everything will be fine for our future. 
Don’tlet you. Watch for this system in my next letter to you. I 
might send another man to see you about the fourteenth. Don’t fail, your old 
partner, Tony.” 


“If the rest of the world don’t want you— 

If the rest of the world don’t care— 

When they all frown and turn you down 

There’s a welcome for you somewhere. 

When your friends have denied and cast you aside— 
When you have lost every friend you had— 

If the rest of the world don’t want you, 

Then go back to mother and dad.” 


The foregoing was written in long hand on a sheet of paper, and found 
among the possessions of a man about to be released. On this too, the hot 


iron was used with this result: 


- give everything, Tommy.” 


Then followed the name of a woman and a Reno address: 


“Dear Bimbo: My friend will explain everything. See and get 
everything from him. Sell the 


stock. Buy a cheap car, two ,45’s automatics, and extra clips. A suit for me 
and cell-mate. Two hats. Go to Reno immediately as time is short. Send me 
fifty dollars and say you have prospects of a better job. I will know then 
that you got the money from and will be here on March twenty- 
ninth at ten minutes before twelve. Turn back towards Carson, when about 
hundred feet below warden’s house. Get out and walk around car so that I 
can see you. Hide car below, east of here, and wait from eleven ’til three. If 
I miss on twenty-ninth, repeat noon and night thirtieth. Go to (woman’s 
name and address), proposition her for cover, two men for two weeks. Good 
pay. Say Martin sent you. Don’t give my name. If she won’t, fix plant in the 
hills. Grub, water, blankets, for two weeks. Buy everything in California. 
You run after delivery. Tell my plan, but not detail. My suitcase at 
his house. Get papers from him. Work fast. Tony.” 


In due course, the Duke received the following telegram: 


“Letter delayed. Wiring you fifty dollars. I have prospects for a better 
job.” 


This telegram was faked by the prison authorities. To further encourage 
the Duke that his letters had worked past the censor, and a car would be 
parked near the prison on the nights of the twenty-ninth and thirtieth, ready 
to take him in flight to a hiding place, the warden had fifty dollars—taken 
from his own pocket—placed to the Duke’s credit in the office. This turned 
out to be a joke on the warden, because the money was withdrawn and the 
warden held the sack. 


On March twenty-ninth, the Duke again wrote to his friend with ordinary 
pen and ink, the following letter: 


“Dear : It has been about two months since I wrote, so I guess it 
is time to write again. 


“T am still working on the Spanish, but it is going slow. It seems as 
though I will never get the twenty-nine or thirty lessons, and as my cell- 
mate has just received a recommendation for a parole, he is all up in the air, 
and doesn’t want to go on with the study. I have been translating the lesson 
in English for him, but he has lost all 


interest in it. ‘Parolitis’ they call it here. I guess you have read a lot about 
Weepah. I didn’t think it so good, but it might be a couple of months from 
now after more work has been done. Hoping that you will write soon and 
that you like S. F., and will settle down for a while, I am your friend, Tony.” 


A Spanish dictionary was being worked over by the Duke, all right, but 
when his letter was read by the authorities, it was quite understood that the 
“Spanish” in the communication meant the study of the problem involved in 
the contemplated break from prison. Understood was the “twenty-nine or 
thirty” lessons referred to, as the dates set for the getaway. 


After the invisible ink letters had been intercepted and read, the Duke’s 
cell-mate was taken away from him. He pleaded for the return of his cell- 
mate and after a show of hesitant deliberation, the request was granted. It 
was indicated in his letter that he had lost his co-conspirator, by the 
reference to the cell-mate’s “lost interest.” 


Right after he had retrieved his cell-mate, the Duke 


asked for his watch. Said he felt lost without it, and coaxed the captain 
earnestly. The captain listened quietly, and thought things over, then agreed 
to let him have his watch, providing he would not let the other inmates 
know he had been thus favored. Before the watch was turned over to the 
Duke, it was carefully synchronized with the warden’s and the captain’s. 


The identity of the man who was expected to drive an old car near the 
prison at ten minutes before twelve in the forenoon of March twenty-ninth, 
was learned, and a man fitting his description was drafted. This man drove 
an old car along in front of the prison at the appointed time, and stopped as 
had been directed in the Duke’s letters. After stopping at the designated 
place, he got out of the car and walked around it. The performance was 
repeated on the thirtieth. 


On the chance that duplicate messages might have been smuggled out of 
the prison, and the expected friend might arrive at tire rendezvous with an 
automobile, two heavily armed guards were posted stragetically, outside 


the prison on both nights. The warden himself with two other guards took 
precautionary posts to frustrate any attempt by the Duke and his pal, to get 
out. 


The night of the thirtieth, the inmates were locked up at the usual hour, 
four-fifteen. Previous to the lock-up, a careful examination of the bars of 
the Duke’s cell showed that nothing had been tampered with. But, between 
four fifteen and five o’clock, the Duke and his partner succeeded in cutting 
two seven-eighths bars, and substituting in their places, hollow rods made 
of cardboard, and painstakingly painted with aluminum paint in exact 
imitation of the steel bars. A casual glance from a patrolling guard showed 
nothing wrong or out of order. 


Outside the cells is a corridor, barred with steel of slightly lighter 
material than the cells. With egress from the cell assured, it remained 
necessary to cut more bars out of the corridor cage, in order to reach the 
windows; either this or the ability to force the lock on the entrance door of 
the corridor. The forcing of the lock was thought to be the quicker and 
easier way. For this purpose a piece 


of heavy steel bar, crowbar like, and shortened so that it would not easily 
bend, was somehow procured. Another accessory was a piece of wood four 
by four block, grooved to fit the bars and to be used as a lever in forcing the 


lock. This heavy steel “jimmy” could have been, and no doubt would have 
been used to “crown” any guard who tried to stop the men. 


Although the unseen watchers could detect nothing unusual around the 
Duke’s cell, it was observed that whenever a patrol approached, his coming 
was signaled all down the line by fits of coughing by other inmates. This to 
cover the noise of saws and of course to warn the workers. 


Presently the two men crawled through the hole made by cutting the two 
cell bars. Quietly the imitation bars were inserted. Quickly, noiselessly the 
men walked to the corridor door, and with their efficient tools, were in the 
act of forcing the lock. Nervousness, fright, or too great hurry, caused the 
heavy “jimmy” to slip from the brawny Duke’s hands, and it clattered to the 
floor—steel on concrete—with a noise louder than a burglar alarm. The 
warden and guards immediately closed in on the men. 


“Well, you got us,” was the only comment made by the Duke, as he and 
his cell-mate were marched off to the dungeon. 


The cell the two men had been so anxious to leave, was searched at once. 
The cleverly imitated bars, with their coinciding paint, a dummy made of a 
union suit, stuffed to the rounded likeness of a human form, and covered 
with blankets, were part of the props for the smart setup. To finish the play, 
an object in general outline like a man’s head, laid on the pillow where the 
blankets met the head-rest. This “head” was well thatched with hair, like in 
color the Duke’s own. The hair was made from a cow’s tail. 


Wherever he had been, the Duke had made friends. He had them inside 
the walls, and plenty of them outside. He succeeded in enlisting the aid of 
inmates as well as free men. The invisible ink was composed of a 
carbonate, creosote and mercury, almost the same formula as used by the 
author of the treasure letter in Poe’s “Gold Bug.” The ingredients were 
probably obtained from the hospital. During 


the time of preparation for the break, much construction work was being 
done at the prison, and through men who were employed on the new 


buildings, the Duke obtained his steel bar and likely enough his saws. The 
saws, by the way, were never found. An inmate who worked in the butcher 
shop furnished the cow’s tail, and the Duke himself treated the hair, 
somehow, to resemble his own. A rawhide lariat, forty feet long, of inmate 
construction, black jacks and knives were taken from the desperadoes. The 
knives were improvised weapons, but none-the-less deadly, and no doubt 
would have been used had occasion demanded. The lariat would have let 
the men down from the cell-house windows, from whence the flight would 
have begun. 


The Duke and his partner rested for quite a spell in the dungeon. When 
released, it was not long before the star of the little drama took to planning 
again. He mixed freely with the inmate body. He found he could not force 
an exit illegally, and now he threw his energy in the direction he should 
have aimed at first. Studiously, he set about regaining the confidence of the 
warden and other 
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officials. Like Bruce’s spider, he tried and tried, and steadily inch by inch, 
step by step, he travelled towards his goal—freedom. By sheer force of 
personality, plus the apparent desire to be right and to do right, the Duke 
managed to win one concession after another from the authorities, until at 
last he attained to a much coveted job, chief hospital attendant. For months 
he worked diligently at his post, helping the physicians intelligently, 
dispensing the more commoner medicines, and exerting a helping hand to 
the ailing even beyond what his duties required. He labored to alleviate pain 
and suffering, just as he had worked in the gold fields, just as he had studied 
at the university. 


He was rewarded for all this, just as he had been punished for his wrong- 
doing. Instead of the dungeon doors, the prison gates swung wide, and he 
was paroled. 


This story should end properly. It should go on and tell of the Duke’s 
complete reformation. 


When the young man was paroled, the warden did not feel right about it, 
sort of felt the boy was not ready 


for the outside world. A man’s actions and his attitude are usually the clues 
to what he is or will be. Besides these two indicators, there is an intangible 
“something else.” To one who has the handling of men, and especially 
convicts, this something else should be discerned, even though it may not 
be named. The warden sensed the intangible in the Duke, and could not 
bring himself to agree to the Duke’s too early release. In pondering over the 
case, he tried hard to put his finger on the sore spot. He wanted in the worst 
way to give the Duke all the encouragement in the world, but he did so 
want to see him make a go of it outside. Friends brought recommendations, 
really worth-while people pleaded for the Duke’s release, and the warden, 
made lob-sided by the confidence expressed by so many, thought that 
perhaps he might be a little wrong. Anxious to give the boy the benefit of 
the doubt, but to the last hesitant, the warden at last filed his 
recommendation along with the rest, and parole was granted. 


The thousands of dollars taken from the Bank of Sparks was never 
recovered. The Duke must have had this money to unearth when he left the 
prison, and dig it 


up, he evidently did. One grand, gay party, to make up for the long years in 
prison, lavish expenditures of ill-gotten money, plus a hook-up with another 
ex-convict, a wild orgy with the usual wine and women that ended in a 
death ride for the Duke, and the tale is told. 


From the debris of a badly wrecked automobile in a southern state, the 
body of the Duke was dragged, not so long ago, ending a career that 
promised everything, but yielded nothing but stark tragedy. 


CHAPTER XV 


A NEW CURE FOR ITCHY FEET 


LAST summer the warden received a present, a rather novel one, from a 
friend. It was a periscope; a trophy captured from the Germans during the 
World War. Another interesting item to add to an already sizable collection 
of guns, knives and other miscellaneous weapons. 


Shortly after the present was placed among the other curios, some of the 
boys were taken with an ailment called “itchy feet.” Nothing will bring on 
this disease quicker than the gorgeous Nevada summer days. 


It was mid-summer and Sunday. A visiting baseball team from 
California had arrived to take the usual drubbing the prison team so liked to 
administer. Now a fellow must be sick or extremely duty-bound, to miss a 


good ball game. When two or three miss a game, it doesn’t look right. 


On this particular Sunday the main line chef, and some other fellows in 
his department, all ball fans, remained at work in the kitchen during the 
game. Naturally it was remarked by the warden. A red hot fan himself, he 
left the game and strolled around to look-see. He went outside the walls and 
stopped under the kitchen window, some fifteen feet above him. An odd 
sound drifted down from the window. He decided to investigate. The 
window was much too high to peer through, and short of walking boldly 
into the kitchen, there was no other way to observe what was going on, 
except through the high-up window. 


Like an inspiration came the thought of his recent present, the German 
periscope. Returning to the office, he picked up the instrument, with no idea 
about its working properties, but did fool around until he understood how to 
use it. Presently with the trophy under his arm, the warden returned to the 
place beneath the kitchen window and raised his tube. 


The roadway outside the building was deserted. Trusties and everyone 
else had gone to the ball game, and except for the guard in the post tower, 
several hundred feet away, there were no curious eyes to watch the 
warden’s maneuvering. 


With the periscope hoisted to the window, he peet d through it and 
beheld a man busily engaged sawing on one of the window bars. The man’s 
face was plain, so plain that beads of sweat could be seen rolling down his 
face, as he worked. Behind the worker a couple of other prisoners awaited, 
evidently to take their turn at the labor. 


Down came the periscope. It was folded into its smallest form and taken 
back to the office. Then the warden went inside to the kitchen. As he 
approached, a pan was dropped clanging to the floor—a signal from the 
look-out. In the kitchen, everything looked as it should. The chef greeted 
the visitor with: 


“Hello Warden!” 


The greeting was returned, and after a few casual 


remarks the warden left. By this time the game was over and the kitchen 
crew were returning to set tables for the Sunday dinner. The warden knew 
nothing more would be done then. 


In pondering over the affair, and what best to do about it, it was decided 
there was no particular hurry to do anything, since it would be sheer suicide 
for inmates to leave through that window during the day time. Progress by 
cutting enough bars to make the necessary hole would be made slowly, and 
only while the group interested were alone in the kitchen. It was known that 
when all was ready, the logical time for departure would be in the early 
morning. At this time, because the kitchen crew was unlocked from their 
cells an hour before the others, and things in general were very quiet. 


The following day, during the recreation period, with periscope in hand, 
the warden took post beneath the window, and again for minutes, watched 


the men take turns trying to cut the tough steel bars. That night the bars 
were examined closely. The hard tempered steel had given but 


very little, but determined progress was in evidence. At the rate they were 
going, with only a few minutes each day to work, it would probably take a 
couple of weeks to make a hole big enough for grown men to squeeze 
through. 


For several days the warden watched with the aid of his periscope, until 
he decided the thing had gone far enough. He called the men he had 
actually seen at the work, into his office, one by one. Quietly he told each 
man just what part he had played in the game. So exact was the report made 
to each man, of his own actions, that one and all confessed. 


Nothing was done about it and the men returned to their work. That night 
the whole kitchen area was literally torn to pieces by guards. Every nook 
and cranny was investigated. The search yielded a quantity of makeshift 
weapons, but no firearms. Knives fashioned from every conceivable piece 
of metal, a black-jack made from a piece of garden hose, files stolen from 
the machine shop, and a hacksaw made from the steel spring of a 
phonograph were found by the investigators. 


The most unique tool was a hacksaw manufactured within the walls of 
the prison. The frame of the tool was made from a piece of reinforcing steel 
rod, taken from a window where it had served to protect the glass. At one 
end it was cleverly notched, so the blade could be inserted. At the other end 
was an improvised eye-bolt used to tighten the blade. The blade was 
pinched from a meat saw. Another small saw made of tin and holding the 
phonograph spring, made a genuine saw superior to an ordinary hacksaw 
blade. 


After considering the whole attempt from the root to the abortive ending, 
the warden decided that those involved were chumps rather than vicious 
men. He administered a home-made form of punishment. 


The bars that had been partly cut must be repaired, and instead of 
glorifying the would-be escapes and giving them the crown of martyrdom, a 
session in the dungeon would prove to be, the group was exposed to the 
ridicule of the rest of the inmates, and they are to this day getting the 
“razzberry.” 


The men were made to pull a very heavy welding outfit, by hand, clear 
across the yard at a time when the entire inmate body was out. The 
objective of the straining, pulling men and their heavy truck was plain to 
all; they were on the way to repair the damage they had done to the bars. 


On the way across the yard, one of the men, the chef, accompanied by 
the jeers and “Bronx cheers” of the populace, said: 


“Warden, are you trying to make a chump out of me?” 


The warden answered, “Impossible!” The man knew exactly what was 
meant. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE GREATEST PROBLEM 


THE greatest problem the nation has to worry over today is Crime. 


It is a splendid thing for men to delve and seek solutions for the things 
that worry, but it is useless for theorists, be they ever so right-minded and 
anxious to hope for a solvent, by just looking on at the subject. 


Scientists examine, minutely study, and painstakingly analyze the objects 
of their interests, by tunneling into the bowels of things, or crawling among 
the bones and dregs. The result of their work is the ability to report definite 
true findings. Criminologists do not drop to the depths, at least to stay there 
long enough to learn what it is all about. Why should they? Why should 
anyone scar his soul with iron, chance permanent corruption of ideals 


and morals, slush through the slimy filth, mix with the stinking politics of 
criminal life, when by fingering the tomes of other men’s work, all the 
necessary information may be gathered to make one fit to thrust his views 
upon the public? No criminologist, be he lay student or law officer, has ever 
gone beyond the surface offered by keepers or felons, or studies of apparent 
habits. 


Each new outburst from some criminologist starts some new “school” of 
thought, and before the dust settles someone else has broken into print, and 
the low-brow is supplanted by the crook with long gums and short teeth. All 
that Lombroso printed and preached is out-moded. 


Criminologists, with their types and technical terminology have had their 
fling for long enough, and nothing has been accomplished. Now it is time 
for penologists to take a whirl at the Thing which is eating the life-blood 
out of the states. 


The curbing of Crime does not mean alone, that offenders must be 
caught and punished. It means that 


opportunities that appeal with comparative safety must be destroyed. It 
means, when a youth is sent to prison, he will be returned to society a better 
man, and unlikely to repeat his offense. 


When a youngster is thrust into prison the first time he will lie valiantly; 
give his wrong name, wrong age, so that folks at home will not learn of his 
predicament. He goes through the period of incarceration without writing 
to, or hearing from those most interested in his welfare. The one thought in 
his mind is this: After release he will go home and show something for his 
absence in China, Alaska or some cock-and-bull place. While in the “Big 
House” (a reformatory is just another name) he learns all about the big 
touches. “Grands” (1000 dollars) are the only units of acquisition 
mentioned or thought of. To his listening ears it all seems so easy. He learns 
all there is to learn about all the rotten things that are to be known. 


There are no counteracting prayer-letters from mother or sis, no 
encouragement from dad or big brother, and as yet, no established method, 
no thought of trying to offset 


the vicious teachings, by the authorities. All around him, eating with him, 
thinking with him, rubbing shoulders with him, is Vice. How can he help 
becoming vicious? 


Impressionable, romantic, adventuresome, he leaves the average prison 
with a metaphorical “kick in the pants.” Nowhere to go; no money with 
which to go anywhere. He’ll not go home until he has made a stake and gets 
some clothes, and so, he reaches the easy way for his pot of gold; tries some 
of the things he learned about in prison. 


Back he bounces, like a rubber ball with a string tied to it. This time he is 
a “loser.” Over and over again, first one pen and then another, until he 
acquires the wisdom that age and experience teaches. The wisdom that 
teaches wheat may not be garnered where tares are sown. 


And the tragedy! Just as he reaches the point where he smartens up to 
life, he is tucked away for keeps as an habitual criminal, by a system that 
taught him to be just what it says he 1s. 


There is only one solution. Instead of the “bigger and 
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better” prisons advocated, make them smaller and better, so that a warden 
may know every man in his care. Know him well enough to judge when he 
is ready to return to the world. We have the mass production bug too 
thoroughly imbedded in us. It is safe to apply to the manufacture of things, 
but mass production of criminals has proven too costly and dangerous. 
Every prison with more than a thousand men inside its walls is mass 
producing criminals that all the psychiatrists in the world can not help. 
Today’s prisons may be likened to stations on a merry-go-round. Everything 
connected with them, on the whole, is stereotyped, routine-regulated, 
mechanical and soul-less. All right for metals, but all wrong for men. 


There is no getting away from the fact that certain conditions of society 
are responsible for crime. Then in all justice, society should attempt to 
salvage the individual whose environment has made him an offender. In 
most cases the first offender could be saved by the right sense of balance 
between justice and sentiment. It’s a cinch, if you save the first offender, 
you'll not have the second or third-timer, and these are the ones who are the 
over-flow of the prisons throughout the country. 


In these days of indeterminate sentences, a prisoner’s only hope is 
parole. The parole has come to be an accepted part of our penology. Used 
fairly and consistently, it works wonders. 


Parole boards are bound by definite rules, usually. A rule may say that 
first offenders get first consideration. Second offenders a little less chance 
for release, and third offenders, very little consideration. Beyond the third 
offense there is very little hope for the man. This looks all right, and quite 
in order, because action should come as the result of orderly procedure. Yet 
it is absolutely true, that it takes several doses of incarceration, under 
existing conditions, to turn a young man in the right direction, after he has 
served one term in the average penal institution. Just as it takes not one, but 
many pills or potions to cure one who is ailing. The dosage is more 
applicable to the “loser” than it is to the sick man, because the doctor’s pills 
usually function, whereas the state’s pills for the offender simply build up a 
toleration. 


Parole boards generally, acquire their knowledge of convicts from paper 
records. By the time the board becomes 


efficient, and has made a few contacts, it is replaced by a new 
administration. 


Here at the Nevada State Prison we have certain factors in our favor. The 
Parole Board is interlocking, made up of the Governor, the Attorney- 
General, and three Supreme Court Judges. Regardless of administration 
changes, the body of the Board remains intact. The Supreme Court 
members are men who have practiced law on both sides of the fence. That 
is, they have prosecuted criminals, and defended them. More, they have at 
some time sat on the district benches to judge offenders. They are 
splendidly equipped for the work. 


Of course we work on paper records, too. It is necessary to know a man’s 
background, but, more than anything else, we are guided by what the 
individual has shown us here, and we give him every chance possible, 
consistent with good discipline, to win his freedom regardless of his 
background. 


Every conceivable approach is used to sound an inmate. He is casually 
encountered in the yard, on the baseball diamond, 


in the recreation room, and at his work, by the warden. The letters he writes 
or receives are carefully read, not only as a matter of censorship, but as 
much to gain information on him, as a subject. If he should have a visitor, 
the warden or the captain sits in with a friendly gesture that puts both the 
inmate and the visitor at ease, and gains their confidence. 


Mere passive obedience cannot be accepted as proof a man is ready to 
return to the outside world. Often the best behaved prisoner is the one who 
returns to crime at the first opportunity. 


When a man is released on parole, he is given a document, 
authenticating his release. At the bottom of this document is a paragraph 


which reads: 


“To the public and law enforcing officers: This Board has taken this 
man’s parole to try and re-establish himself. We realize that the crucial time 
will be for the first few months after his liberation; especially if he must 
rely on his own unaided resources to make a start. Kindness and fair 
treatment will go far towards giving this man an 


opportunity to make good. Therefore, this Board requests all police officers 
of this State and other states, for three months after date of release, to 
exempt him from arrest and conviction under any vagrancy act, merely 
upon suspicion arising from the fact that he is a paroled prisoner, unless 
attended with circumstances conclusive that he is making no earnest effort 
to secure employment.” 


The paroled inmate in required to report his doings and his whereabouts 
monthly. If he does this consistently along with an effort to make a go of 
things, he stands in line for complete restoration to citizenship and pardon, 
after a period of square endeavor. The interesting part of this reporting is 
that mothers, wives and relatives, although not in any way required, 
supplement the reports in chatty letters having to do with the success or the 
tries of their boys. This opens a field for the warden and the secretary of the 
Parole Board to help, and they do help to the extent of their ability. For 
years, in many instances after the paroled inmate’s obligation ends, letters 
continue to arrive, little gifts such as handkerchiefs, neckties, or pictures of 
a happy group are sent in earnest appreciation. 


The Parole Board meets twice a year, Spring and Fall. For two months or 
more prior to a scheduled meeting, a disease becomes epidemic. It is called 
by the inmate body “parolitis.” A terrible malady, it turns men’s faces pale 
with anxiety, and cuts the institutional grub bill quite low. Ordinarily full- 
faced fellows appear in the yard and elsewhere with hollows in their cheeks, 
and dull, lack-luster eyes which brighten feverishly when someone 
whispers: “I hear you are due to make it!” The remark is made to tease. It 
develops into a boomerang, because the fellow who makes a crack like this 


is hounded from then on by the parole aspirant, in an effort to find out 
where the good news came from. 


Rumors run rife. The parole meeting has been postponed! It’s going to 
be a tough Board. The newspapers are howling about paroles! And so it 
goes, while meantime the tailor shop is rushed to death, almost, renovating 
hats and clothing, and poundage shrinks from sheer nervous apprehension. 
The warden loses weight too. Letters from mothers and wives pour in, 
praying for help to get their loved ones released. Pleas and promises from 
the men 


themselves are thick. The two or three times daily appearance in the yard to 
listen, to soften a blow, or if need be to thrust the steel of discouragement 
into a hopeless case, is not easy. 


There are no escapes from Carson, because the avenues are never left 
open. Except for petty misdemeanors, there is no trouble at all. It is figured 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a whole drug store full of cures, but 
that is another story. 


Napoleon is credited with saying that an army fights on its belly. So does 
an individual. You cannot expect a man to fight back to decency unless he is 
physically fit. To be fit it 1s necessary to have food that will nourish. 
Because eggs are eggs and convicts are convicts, constitutes no reason why 
convicts shouldn’t have eggs, especially when eggs are cheap food. This 
goes for meat, butter, vegetables, milk and everything else consistent with 
proper economy. There is no justifiable reason for ruining a man’s internal 
complexities, because he is a convict and beans are easily prepared. 


This matter of getting a man fit is important. It is surprising how many 
are received with major ailments, and it is extremely gratifying to see the 
response to the physical repairs. Sometimes a physical disability will drag a 
man down, drag him down until he resorts to crime and ends up in prison. 
The physical straightening out is the first thing to tackle, then work begins 
on the mental reconstruction. 


Lawyers, doctors and other professionals learn the things that govern 
their future endeavors in a few years. We have discovered that convicts 
caught as young as ours are, may be taught in the same space of time, things 
that will carry them through life. In our unwritten curriculum we have cut 
out the unessentials, in order to teach men how to live right. 


CHAPTER XVII 


AS IS 


WELFARE leagues, brass bands, orchestras, moving pictures, practicing 
psychiatrists, stereotyped educational programs, marble columns, brass 
plates, luxurious private offices, and all the other what-nots of modern 
penology, have no place here at Carson. 


We do have machine guns, stone walls, steel barred doors and windows, 
and everything else necessary to keep the men who are sent to us, where it 
is intended they shall stay until they work their way out through the front 
doors. Something else we have, but the worry is, shall we be able to tell it 
so that you will understand. 


There are few rules, meant more for information to the newcomer than 
as a regulator. When a man comes to us, no one tells him that he shall do 
this, or that he shall 


not do that. He soon learns by contacting his fellows, that if he does right, 
he gets along and gets out. If he does not do right, he does not get along, 
and he does not get out. 


The Nevada State Prison makes all the auto license plates for the state. 
This small industry creates a saving of thousands of dollars each year for 
the tax-payers, and provides temporary employment for about twenty 
inmates. Aside from this and the usual maintenance, there is no other 
employment, except that which a man finds for himself. It is just like a 
small town, as far as the new man is concerned. Times are always hard for 
the indolent, but ingenuity, desire and willingness do not have long to wait 
before something happens and brass is soon jingling in denim pockets. 


After the usual “milling” which includes photographing, finger-printing 
and physical examination, the “new boarder” goes to the commissary and 
trades whatever clothing he has for a pair of denim overalls, decent 


underwear, socks and shirts. He is then turned loose in the prison yard. His 
escort leaves him with instructions to go 


get a bath. His hair is not cut off, no numbers are blazoned on his clothing, 
and nothing is done to humiliate him, regardless of what he has done to be 
sent here. Unless he asks questions, no guard or other officer lays the do’s 
or the dont’s before him. When he enters the yard there is always someone 
to ask him where he is from, but seldom what he has done. So far as the 
prison staff is concerned, we are done with him. .. apparently. 


From the yard lieutenant’s office can be seen most every corner of the 
grounds. Unostentatiously, in the days that follow a new man’s admission, it 
is noted with whom he walks or pairs off with. His newness is discounted 
insofar as known bad company is concerned, and as the days roll into the 
weeks, the warden manages to brush the new entry, as he strolls through the 
yard or the shops. 


A quiet, “How are you making it?” usually brings a smile of pleasure at 
being noticed. “Play baseball?” If the newcomer be a youngster he’ll be 
called by his first name. Then follows a few casual questions about himself 
that shows the boy someone is interested in him. In the middle of the 
conversation someone rushes up with: 


“Say warden! May I..and the new man is cut off. He lingers though and 
he hears the warden talking to another inmate just as he would talk to an 
acquaintance casually met. There is no familiarity, there is no unnecessary 
sirring; no fawning or crawling. It is a man to man chat and the newcomer 
is impressed. He wanders off, and learns there is no royal road to approach 
the warden; he is available to anyone, at most any time. He lives here. 


At first, the new man spends most of his time in the library. The library 
contains thousands of volumes of both entertaining and educational 
literature, and every book was contributed by the citizens in response to a 
call from the warden. There are no guards in the library. (There are no 
guards in any of the shops, the kitchens, or the big recreation room called 
the “bull pen.) He soon gets his fill of reading all day long, and begins to 


saunter among the crowd. In his walks, he sees up against a building, a 
bench with men working on metal or wood, making jewelry or ornaments 
for cowboy saddlery, or carving pretty toilet boxes. He wonders what it is 
all about, and discovers that these men are manufacturers, with a steady 


sale for their products, in spite of depressions and codes. Another place, 
another group. Ash trays that rival the merchandise of art stores, hammered 
from raw metals; lamps, original in design containing in their outlines a 
world of sarcasm that would be impossible to imitate with the most 
eloquent pen. Silent pantomimic art. Over on the curb that protects the lawn 
from traffic, a couple of fellows are working on ivory. The shapes they 
hold, and are scratching with a piece of glass, explain nothing. The new 
man sits down beside them and watches. 


“What are you making?” 
“Cigarette holders.” 
“What do you do with them?” 


The manufacturers look up together and smile. Then condescendingly 
explain: 


‘‘Sell them to the store.” 


Perhaps the “fish” has a few dollars when he arrives. He is a potential 
cash customer. The wily salesmanship 


of the manufacturer comes to the fore. He drags out of a shirt pocket, a 
flannel wrapped, finished piece of work. 


‘*“How’s that?” 


It is indeed a thing of beauty. Inlaid with real silver, offset in its slender 
barrel with what looks like mother-of-pearl, but is really abalone shell, and 


tipped with a dainty band that easily passes for gold, if it really isn’t. A 
thing of beauty, highly polished, admirable...... 


“Two bucks!” 
The piece of art changes hands. 


Only the poor come to jail as a rule. Presently our man is broke. All 
around, wherever he goes, he sees industry. Before the morning sun gets too 
hot, his walk is interrupted at the lower end of the yard. Some boys are 
playing with fifty feet ropes. It looks as though it might be a game. It is not. 
They are not playing at skipping the rope as they, one at each end of the 
rope, swing it up and hammer it hard on the ground. These are rawhide 
lariats, 


and the stretch is being taken out of them before they arc sold to some 
buckaroo, for several dollars. 


It was said that there was little employment here. Let’s qualify the 
statement. The state provides very little. The inmates create their own. 


“Gee, but this is a lonely town, 
Nothing to do but hang around.” 


Something like this runs through the new man’s head. He is not quite 
ready to settle down yet. There is the bull-pen. 


A long, low building of one story stretches, a solid wall intervening, 
between the library and the lower gate. It is steam heated in the winter, and 
the thickness of the stone walls keeps it cool in the summer. Two types of 
furniture garnish the interior; long tables that will accommodate nine men 
seated on equally long benches. The benches are built to just the right 
height to let a fellow rest his elbows comfortably on the table. 


Have you ever been at Monte Carlo? Or Palm Beach, or Caliente, or ... 
Reno? There is a chuckle rattling "way down deep as this is being written. 


The frowns of displeasure, gathering on pulchritudinous brows are so funny 
I After reading the few lines about Monte Carlo and Reno, there is one 
thought... gambling. Well, we’ Il not fool ’em. 


Gambling in prisons works very much like prohibition did outside. 
During prohibition, everybody could get whatever brand of liquor he could 
afford to pay for. Prohibition was the direct cause of organized gangdom, 
promiscuous murder, unlimited graft, and a long line of vicious crimes. 
Gambling is practiced in one form or another in most every prison in the 
United States. It 1s under cover in most instances. In lots of instances, 
“convict politicians” are permitted to gamble openly. It is human nature to 
gamble, and a natural inclination, suppressed will lead to complications, 
especially in prisons. The fact that gambling is allowed, openly or 
otherwise, throughout the country, in prisons, does not make the reason for 
permitting it here at Carson. Money is the root of all evil, perhaps, but it is 
the source of a lot of good. Behind these walls, just as 


on the outside, the accumulation of values is each man’s objective, and odd 
though it may sound, the gaming table has given many a dead broke inmate 
a start in this little world within. We’ll get to that presently. If we permit 
gambling, there are other things we do not tolerate. Liquor is out; there isn’t 
any. Dope addicts, in their own parlance “kick the habit” here. No convict 
politician thrives and battens on illicit peddling of contraband, and as a 
result there is little to hinder the cleaning up process. 


If we permit gambling, it is an orderly procedure. It is because we know 
that the forbidden is the thing most sought. Gambling helps a little in the 
refining. It is legal in Nevada, well-regulated, tax-burdened, and a great 
deal cleaner than, say, the big casino in Wall Street. Every thinkable 
precaution is taken against cheating. There is none of that. Pasteboard cards 
are not allowed. Wooden domino blanks are used and painted on the reverse 
to indicate the value. Poker chips in the approved style arc used, but they 
are a home product. The making of poker chips and other paraphernalia is 
quite a little industry in itself. The chips are made from discarded 
phonograph records. 


The racks that hold the chips, sometimes elaborate affairs, are hand-made 
and bring the maker quite a price. The hand painting of the “cards” calls out 
an artist, who also makes money out of his work. The rules that govern the 
various games from poker to bridge on the outside, obtain in the bull-pen. 
The “house man,” or the operator of the poker game, pays the dealer from 
ten to fifteen cents an hour. The dealer may be “fired” if he is unlucky for a 
player, and a new man called in his place. The dealer cannot play. A good 
dealer has been known to send money home to dependents. The “rake-off”’ 
is a small percentage taken from each good “pot” and this money is used to 
pay the dealer, buy equipment for the game, and to pay the houseman for 
his trouble in watching the game, making change, and keeping things in 
order. The house man is not interested in who wins from whom. His interest 
is in a good big game with a large rake-off. No monolopy exists. There are 
four or five long tables as described, and any man who has the necessary 
bank roll to operate a game, along with the necessary equipment, may start 
a game if he gets there first and grabs a table. 


Now let’s go back to the new man or “fish.” He has been every place he 
can go. Has seen everything to be seen, 


and we left him considering the bull-pen as an interesting-exploration. 
Between the store, where everything from toilet auxiliaries to hard rock 
candy may be purchased, and the cigarette holder that ornaments his 
smokes, he is broke. He watches the big game, where as much as a dollar 
may be bet on the turn of a card. He’d like to take a hand, but... The next 
table is the scene of a bridge game. He strolls along to it just in time to hear 
one of the boys scolding his partner for trumping his ace. The technical 
post-mortem in session develops such words as “average expectancy,” 
“two-club convention” and a lot of other expressions that are much too 
bewildering. He goes on to another table, another poker game. There is a 
limit to what one may bet in this game. One may get in for a dime or two, 
but ... the empty pocket intervenes again. Down at the end of the room 
there is yet another game, over which there are howls of laughter. The 
“fish” investigates. It is another poker game. Poker chips are used here too, 
and real hard-boiled poker is on tap. By the side of the houseman is a huge 
pile of miscellaneous articles, varying in value from nothing to anything. 


Most of the articles have been made by inmates, while a few are relics of 
better days, thrown 


into this “junk game” to try and get a start. If you should paw the massed 
pile over you’ll find silver belt buckles, horse-hair belts, pieces of carrollite, 
and shell from which ornaments are made. You will discover squares of 
silver or bronze, rings, dollar watches, fountain pens, combs, picture 
frames, inlaid wood, fancy poker chips, paper knives, nail files, cigarette 
holders, toilet soap, matches, bead work, pocket books, and everything 
imaginable, except ... hack-saw blades. 


The junk game operator spies the “fish.” His quick eye notes the really 
good cigarette holder. 


“Come on in stranger! Put something in the pile and take a hand!” 


In goes the holder. It is quickly appraised and given a value, and the new 
man is “a-gamblin’ gone.” There is much joking and laughter, but the play 
is keen, and just as likely as not, with proverbial “beginner’s luck” the 
“fish” emerges with pockets filled with everything but diamonds and 
money. But wait! Somebody 


wants something he has won. His junk is sold piece by piece, and perhaps 
he gets more out of the cigarette holder than he paid for it. Promptly the 
cash thus obtained goes into the big game. Just as promptly he probably 
loses it. Then he begins to think seriously about getting into some way to 
earn money. Before long he is making something that brings him cash 
money to spend or to save, and the gambling goes on with the same old 
crowd, made up of a dozen or so ex-soldiers whose compensation checks 
pass from one hand to another, and then back again. A sort of revolving 
fund which in the final analysis, shows no one hurt. 


And the money! Brass tokens are used for currency. Dollar, fifty cents, 
twenty-five cents, nickels and dimes are the units. No limit is placed upon 
the amount of money a man may have in his possession. It is no good 
anywhere except at the prison store, or as a deposit in the office where it is 


backed dollar for dollar with legal money. The checking system is used, 
exactly as in the banks, and thus a man gets an idea of the rudiments of 
banking. The first of each month the men get an itemized statement of 
deposits 


and withdrawals. The store accepts a man’s check for merchandise, and 
more than this: Just as soon as a man shows industrial activity, the store will 
order raw material for his work and supply him with a line of credit, at no 
profit to the store. 


The baseball teams, the radio, and all necessary athletic equipment and 
entertainment, is paid for out of the store’s profits. The earnings from the 
store return to the inmate body in some form or another. The store, in 
conjunction with the money-and-banking-system, is by way of being quite a 
business education. It is the center of all trading, and through it, instincts 
are sharpened and integrity is established. A man may go to the store, and 
say to the storekeeper, who is an inmate: “I’m broke and I want some 
things. How about it?” 


“What do you want?” 


“Oh, toothpaste, tobacco, shoe polish, (you should sec them on Sunday!) 
and, well, some fruit and things.” 


“When will you pay for them?” will be asked. 


“T’ll tell you, I’m making some bridles, but I am not sure when they’Il be 
finished. Soon as they are, Pll square up.” 


The storekeeper sizes his man quickly, and with a little banter gives him 
a five-dollar credit, or it may be a twenty-five dollar credit. It depends on 
the man, and the storekeeper knows them all. 


Perhaps this may be the first time the man seeking credit has been 
trusted or offered a break in his life. He is proud that he can get credit, and 
his pride, aroused, makes him settle up as soon as he is able. He sells 


something after awhile, and the first thing that he does is to march up to the 
store and write a check for his indebtedness, with no slight swelling of the 
chest. 


In the old days the store was given to an inmate who ran it for his own 
profit. This was an evil thing, and of course we did away with it. The men 
used to sell their handiwork to outside buyers and through correspondence. 
It was in most instances unsatisfactory, and folks took advantage 


of the inmates. Even when the returns were safe it took weeks for buyers to 
make remittances. Now the store buys everything, and sells direct to the 
hundreds of folks who daily visit us. No attempt at salesmanship 1s used. 
The merchandise is on display and it sells itself. Nothing shoddy is accepted 
from the maker, or sold to the visitor. Cowboys come from all over the 
country to buy rawhide saddlery, and visitors who have made purchases 
during a visit write back asking for special made articles. Everything is 
hand-made, and the only tools, with a few exceptions, are those which 
individual ingenuity has devised out of scraps of wood or metal. 


The point in all this is: Inmates are not forced to work here at Carson. 
Those who are employed at the regular maintenance work, consider it an 
honor. The others may play at tiddle-de-winks or do anything else they 
wish, with their time. Yet ... most every man at the Nevada State Prison is 
gainfully employed, not for the state, but for himself. 


There is no “metaphorical kick in the pants” when a boy leaves us. His 
pockets are fairly well lined. No 


prison-made clothes ear-mark his exit. He leaves clean and usually stays 
clean. 


If twenty-five per cent of our “graduates” made good, that would be 
something. If fifty per cent kept to the straight and narrow, in this crime- 
ridden age, we’d feel that something had been accomplished. We’re 
bragging a little now: After several other institutions have left their mark, 
seventy-five per cent of the men who leave this institution, go out into the 


world fighting for the things that are orderly and decent, and not a few of 
them are well on their way towards the pot 0’ gold that hangs on the end of 
every man’s rainbow. 
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